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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Commons have not been absorbed in one engrossing subject, 
as they were last week; and the debates have consequently been 
less laboriously diffuse and monotonous. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomse’s motion for inquiry into the language 
of Lord Anincer during the trials of the rioters at Liverpool and 
Chester, was formally resultless ; practically it will have good fruit. 
It was scarcely calculated to succeed in its main object; for the 
misconduct imputed was of a very vague kind,—errors of manner, 
of style, and the digression on topics which a judge is expected to 
avoid, but which cannot be expressly forbidden to him; and the 
‘inquiry sought bore on the face of it an air of trifling, for it was to 
ascertain what Lord Anincer’s language was—to find out what 
was the matter, not to substantiate a distinct charge. But the dis- 
cussion will be of use. The laboured plea of Lord Axrincer’s 
counsel, the Attorney-General, was a virtual censure of the client’s 
indiscretions ; and when Sir James Granam adopted Lord Joun 
RussExu's view, that the motion could not be sustained, because 
it did not impute corruption, ignorance of law, or incapacity, and 
set Lord Azrncer’s professional life against the particular charge 
and its passages ‘“ open to reprobation,” he gave the censure distinct 
expression. Some attempt was made to show that other judges, 
whom it was not proposed to censure, had also alluded to political 
matters; as Lord Denman, who, in sentencing some of the prisoners, 
told them that they had been made the tools of others. But it 
was not the introduction of political matters which was the real fault 
of Lord Avincer: an insurrection, in which a political party have 
shared as such, is a political event to which a judge may properly 
allude- in treating of the crimes which arise from it; and when Sir 
Nicuoras Trxpav said, ‘“* We know nothing of Chartism here,” of 
course he did not mean that a Chartist conspiracy, if there were 
such a thing, could not be brought before the court, but that 
parties not accused could not be excluded for entertaining certain 
opinions. But Lord Anincer did not confine himself to political 
events before the court, or to political events at all: he wandered 
into the criticism of political opinions, and did so in the spirit of a 
partisan,—that is, of a man who did not absolutely defer to honest 
conviction, but who wished certain convictions—his own—to be 
entertained ; he undoubtedly went so far as to conjure up before 
the Jury the theoretical consequences of the contemned opinions, 
imputed to the prisoners before them; and if the Jury were not 
biased against the prisoners by those speculative consequences of 
assumed tenets, it must have been because they repelled from their 
minds what the judge had said, just as counsel use to tell them 
to reject what they have heard ‘“ out of doors” lest it prejudice 
the case. Such is not the position of a judge. The canvassing of 
those points—of Lord Anincer’s tone and gesture—teaches the 








important lesson, that when a judge goes beyond his province, the | 


accents of his voice, the very movements of his hand, become 
matters of jealous criticism ; and on the little more or less of sharp 
tone, of muscular action in the arm, may depend the degree of 
censure that is to drive him in shame from the judgment-seat or 
allow him to remain on sufferance. 

A new weapon against the Poor-law is a godsend to the agita- 
tors, especially in these days when their vocation shares the general 
depression; but that which Mr. Watrer has just discovered has 
not availed him much. It was a confidential paper drawn up from 
the report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, but not by themselves, 
for the consideration of Lord Grey's Cabinet; and it appears to 
have put in the most naked and rigorous form proposals to reduce 
the sustenance of paupers to the lowest possible amount. Mr. 
Wa ter obtained a copy somehow, and now he moved a reso- 
lution denouncing it; and the motion was the occasion for one 
of the common onslaughts against the Poor-law. It was assumed 
that the detected paper was the real basis of the complete 
measure: Sir James Grauam declared, that it had been re- 
jected by Lord Grey’s Cabinet. Criticism upon it, therefore, 
is as futile as criticism upon a book refused by a publisher to 


whom it is offered by the writer. It would be hard if Ministers 
were answerable not only for what they do, but also for all which 
they refuse to do, supposing the doing blameworthy. Mr. War- 
TER, withdrew his motion; but he stuck to a general proposition 
which he had appended to it—that the Poor-law should be altered 
so as to be made “conformable to Christianity, sound policy, and 
the ancient constitution of the realm.” He found 58 Members to 
vote with him; but the whole conduct and tone of the debate de- 
note a decline in the Anti-Poor-law energies. 

Ministers have renewed the assurance that they do not mean to 
legislate for the settlement of the Nonintrusion question; though 
they will probably legalize the guoad sacra parishes of the Scottish 
Church, should the recent decision against the lawfulness of those 


parishes, by the Court of Session, be affirmed by the House of 


Lords. 

Thanks have been claimed by the Government for Lord Exten- 
BOROUGH, on account of his share in the military proceedings of the 
Afghan war; and, instead of receiving the threatened reprobation, 
he has come out from the ordeal untouched. His conduct seems 
throughout this part of his viceroyalty to have been proper and 
praiseworthy in a high degree. It was made clear, that from the 
outset he conceived a distinct plan for retrieving the fame of our 
military prowess, for recovering the prisoners, and then for evacu- 
ating a territory as useless as it were costly and difficult to hold: 
that object he kept always in view; and that object was consum- 
mated. 

The attack upon Lord ELLENBorovGu’s acts having failed, Mr. 
Vernon Smiru will give the carpers and canters another oppor- 
tunity by recurring to the foolish proclamation about the once 
famous, now notorious gates. If they must attack Lord Exren- 
BoROUGH, perhaps the best they can do is to stick to that, and 
make the most of it. Besides, it may spur Lord BrovecHam, who 
has undertaken, in “ another place,” the feat of defending it; 
which would no doubt be amusing. 





The certainly unfair attacks made on Mr. Coxppen in the House 
of Commons, last Friday, have attracted angry notice both in Lon- 
| don and in the districts where he is best known and most esteemed, 
| Manchester and its neighbourhood. Addresses of support, resolu- 
| tions, speeches, and newspaper-articles, have started forth in his 
| vindication ; aud he has had his own say at a numerous meeting at 
| the Crown and Anchor Tavern. For all his obvious faylts, Ricuarp 
| Coppen is not a man to be assailed with impunity; and this time 
| he will have more than the League and its hundred arms to support 
| him. The story is known to the reader. Ata meeting in July last, 
Mr. Payzey, a Dissenting minister of Sheffield, repeated with 
faint disapproval some random talk about assassinating Sir Roperr 
Pest: at the time, the vile taste of the thing created no more than 
disgust and ridicule; but more recently an assassin has killed Sir 
Roserr's private secretary, it is believed in mistake for the states- 
man himself: Mr. Cospen on Friday spoke emphatically of making 
the Premier “ individually” or “ personally and individually respon- 
sible” for his measures and their consequences; and straight Sir 
Rosert Peer took him up as pointing at assassination. The 
supporters of each affect an ecstacy of horror,—Cospen’s ene- 
mies, at the instigated crime ; Pgret’s, at his pretended “ excite- 
ment” and alarm. Had Mr. Cospen mentioned Mr. Bayxey’s 
escapade with the same censure on Friday night that he did on 
Wednesday, the scene might have been spared ; for his real mean- 
ing would have been plainer. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered in judging of Sir Ronert Peet, that he had been visited 
by the presence of the real calamity, in such a shape that the more 
generous feelings of manhood would encourage rather than check 
the sense of horror: be it remembered, too, that Mr. Cosprn’s 
speech set out with personalities; he personally attacked the land- 
| owners, Mr. Grorce Banxes by name; he attacked the calumniators 
of the League, Lord BrougHaM most personally ; he attacked Minis- 
ters—Sir Roserr Peer “ individually,” or “ individually and per- 
sonally ”; and though at this point the adjectives “individual” and 
‘‘personal” are meant to bear a narrower significance, the dis- 
tinction is too nice to be on the instant obvious and unmistakeable. 
The personal attack on Mr. Georce Banxes was the first of a 
series; one of Mr. Cospen’s most earnest and effective speeches 
lashed up the irritated feelings of the House; and the final attack 
on Sir Rosert might very well be taken for the last of the series 
by any but cool and critical hearers, or those whose sympathy had 
carried them along with his meaning. 

This occurrence illustrates a growing evil—the intensely personal 
character of many contests in Parliament; of almost all. Mr. 
Coxspen’s speech was saturated with that vitiating poison. If Sir 
Rosert Peet had been more closely following Mr. Cospen’s ideas, 
instead of watching the words to which he might commit himself, 
the abstract idea of concentrated responsibility, commensurate 
with his great power, which all parties attach peculiarly to the 
one man in the present Ministry, would not have been mistaken 
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for the answering in person suggested by the sound of the words. 
The same remark applies with greater force to Mr. Rozsvucx’s 
culpably lax quotation of the word “ maniac,” as applied to 
Lord Brovcuam, instead of Mr. Drummonp’s murderer. Mem- 
bers are less intent upon understanding the substance of each 
other’s arguments than upon catching at what “he says.” The 
intentness defeats itself: as words are more difficult to fix 
down than ideas, the words themselves become twisted. Thus 
the word “maniac” was displaced: and the word “ person- 
ally” no one was sure of ; Mr. Connen averred that he did not 
“ say” it,—meaning that he did not intend it; and Sir Robert 
Psgx said, ‘“ You did, you did!” while he mistook Mr. Cospgn’s 
meaning, but afterwards, when he was possessed of the true idea, 
gave up the word, though it stands in some of the reports. Word- 
catching, and the gratuitous imputation of bad motives, are the 
opprobrium and obstruction of all sound counsel. 








Pebates and Broceedinas in Warliament. 
Lorp ABINGER. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Toomas Duncomss, 
having presented a petition from Bath, praying for inquiry isto the 
conduct of Lord Abinger as a Judge on the Special Commissions in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, proceeded to call the attention of the House 
to the subject. He accused him of having discharged his duty ina 
manner partial, unconstitutional, and oppressive; ard with having 
shown a rancorous, malignant, and poli.ical party-spirit towards those 
who had been tried before him. Mr. Duncombe quoted remarks of the 
press—from the Times, the Morning Chronicle, the Morning Herald, 
and the Morning Advertiser—to prove the unanimous reprobation of 
Lord Abinger’s charges to the Grand Juries at Chester and Lancaster. 
As precedents, he cited the cases of Judge Kenrick, a Welsh Judge and 
a Magistrate in the county of Surrey, and Baron Smith; against which 
latter one of the accusations was the introduction of political matters in 
the charge to a Grand Jury in Ireland. He contrasted Lord Abinger’s 
conduct with that of Sir Nicholas Tindal at Stafford; who, being told 
that a person had been excluded from the court because he was a 
Chartist, exclaimed “ Throw the doors open; we know nothing of 
Chartists here.” They would find “ Chartism” and nothing else 
in Lord Abinger’s mouth. Mr. Duncombe went on to quote at 
considerable length from Lord Abinger’s charges,—his assertion that 
the distress had been exaggerated; his attack on the “ society of 
persons who were recognized by the title cf Chartists”; his discussion 
of the points of the Charter ; allusion to the doctrine of debt-repudiation 
as a fruit of Democratic institutions in America; assertion that large 
public meetings were usually held for the purpose of inflaming the 
passions of the people; and in short, the several passages in Lord 
Abinger’s charges, which were much and angrily commented on at the 
time. One Jury having recommended some prisoners to mercy, on 
the ground that they did not believe them to have been present at 
adisturbance, Lord Abinger said, that they ought to acquit them or find 
them guilty; adding, “Ihave no doubt of it”’—their presence: the 
jury convicted the men. His manner in addressing the prisoners was 

brutal and most indecorous”; he held out his fist at them, and with 
exetnded arm spoke of them as rabble and vagabonds; his manner was 
described as scarcely human; and bis sentences were extremely severe. 
Mr. Duncombe moved, that witnesses be summoned to the bar of the 
House, in order to ascertain Lord Abinger’s exact language. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL met the motion with a direct negative. 
He remarked that no petition had been presented from any one who 
professed to have suffered from Lord Abinger’s conduct, nor from any 
one who had been present at the trials. He agreed that politics ought 
got to be introduced into a judge’s charges; but he denied the fact. 
Tt was necessary to remember the state of the country: when from 50 
to 150 mills were stopped, from 50,000 to 150,000 persons were com- 
pelled to desist from work, and bodies from 2,000 to 9,000 strong 
perambulated the manufacturing-districts for ten days or a fortnight, 
stopping every species of labour—one object being to carry the Charter 
—it was Lord Abinger’s duty to point out how nearly that conduct ap- 
proached the crime of high treason. To show how deeply and exten- 
sively the system of combination prevailed, the Attorney-General men- 
tioned that there was “ a Committee of Public Safety,’ whose function 
it was to grant licences to pei form works of necessity ; and they after- 
wards appealed for the sanction of the people in the market-place. He 
must say that he did not think it was unbecoming, on such an occasion 
as that on which the Liverpool charge was delivered, for one of the 
Judges of this kingdom to vindicate before a Grand Jury the institu- 
tions of his country. Sir Frederick Pollock quoted papers issued by 
the revolters, alluding to the “ men of Birmingham, to the number of 
100,000 armed with steel,” “ Scotland pouring forth hundreds of thou- 
sands of men,” and “Ireland coming to the battle”; and contended, 
that Lord Abinger had also alluded to that language, not*for the pur- 
pose of declaring public meetings illegal, but to show that the persons 
who had used it contemplated force, and therefore treason: what Lord 
Abinger meant when he asked, ‘“ Will any person in his senses say, 
that when a man assembles together 3,000 or 4,000 individuals, he does 
so to form a deliberative assembly?” must be read by the light of the 
preceding remark in the same charge, that “‘an unlawful assembly is 
an assembly collected together for some illegal object.” The doctrine 
really laid down by the learned Judge was this, that an assembly of 
this description, the tendency of which was to lead to alarm, terror, and 
disturbance of the peace, was an unlawful assembly ; and the Attorney- 
General must say that he entirely concurred in this opinion. He him- 
self had been present in court, and he had no recollection of any part 
of the conduct of Lord Abinger that had excited from the prisoners 
and spectators those feelings which Mr. Duncombe had described; nor 
could counsel have allowed case after case to go on while the Judge 
conducted himself with the violence imputed. The sentences attributed 
to Lord Abinger were the result of the joint deliberations of the three 
Judges, Lord Abinger, Mr. Justice Cresswell, and Mr. Baron Alder- 
son. He contended that Mr. Duncombe had established no case for 
inquiry, and concluded by saying— 

e was anxious to shield the noble and learned Judge, after a life of utility 














from that species of dishonour which would flow from his having to be made 
the subject of an inquiry on imperfect grounds, and from the public suspicion 
which would arise from it, that he had misconducted himself on an important 
occasion, when his services were called for by her Majesty’s Government. 

The motion having been supported by Mr. Ross, Mr. THESIGER op- 
posed to it arguments against shocking the independence of a Judge by 
making him constantly liable to the censure of the House of Commons : 
and he took occasion to deny that at the trial of Suisse Lord Abinger 
had spoken of the “ invaluable services ” of that person—he had merely 
quoted from Lord Hertford’s will the statement that Suisse was “‘ an ex- 
cellent man.” The debate was continued at considerable length, but 
without much advancing the question, by Sergeant Murpny and Mr, 
WALLACE on the side of Mr, Duncombe, and Mr. Sruarr WortTLey 
against him. 

Mr. Scarvert vindicated the character of his father; and declared 
that he did not condemn the Chartists for their opinions, but pointed 
out that their offence consisted in using force to carry out their princi- 
ciples. Had Lord Abinger been present he would have given a distinct 
denial to those accusations. Out of six or seven petitions that had been 
presented on the subject, five or six were identical in language; and 
Mr. Scarlett quoted very exaggerated and coarse charges against Lord 
Abinger at a meeting to petition in Liverpool, to show from what kind 
of persons the petitions emanated. 

Lord Joun Russetx could not consider Lord Abinger blameless. 
But the chief fault in the charges was, that he stated political matters 
concurrently with legal matters; which was apt to confound the minds 
of those to whom the Judge was speaking, and to lead to a passionate 
dealing with the cases in hand. In several parts of his charge he laid 
down a legal dictum, and followed it up by a political aphorism. The 
effect might be seen in a supposed case— 

Let him suppose a Chartist who supposed that the objects of the Charter 
were good, but that the exercise of physical force to carry out their objects was 
acrime. If such a man had been brought to trial before the Special Commis- 
sion, would any one pretend to say that the tendency of the noble Lord’s 
charge would not have been to prejudice a Jury against such a man? 

Still, Lord John Russell did not feel called upon to vote with Mr. 
Duncombe, as neither corruption, ignorance, incapacity, nor even mis- 
direction, was imputed to Lord Abinger. 

Sir James GRAHAM concurred in the general principles and practical 
conclusions laid down by Lord John Russell. A Government should 
defend the Judges of the land, unless they were fully satisfied that those 
Judges were corrupt, partial, and dishonest, and that badness of heart 
in the Judge had led to perversion of judgment. Sir James denied the 
strict applicability of Mr. Duncombe’s precedents, and generally de- 
fended Lord Abinger’s charges from the too critical remarks of the 
Members opposite. Looking back on Lord Abinger’s professional career, 
he closed by saying— 

“When I reflect upon such circumstances and am called on to regard such a 
character, I do declare that it is hard—nay, that it is unjust and cruel on the 
part of those who cite some passages in this one charge open to reprobation, to 
seek, as they are seeking this night, to degrade such a man from his elevated po- 
sition by an angry party-vote like that which you are called upon to affirm.” 

Mr. SHarMAN CraAwrorp insisted that Lord Abinger’s sentences 
were too severe. Mr. Watson, a practitioner in Lord Abinger’s Court, 
voted for inquiry. Mr. CARDWELL, who had been present at the trials 
in question, offered himself as a witness to disprove the demeanour as- 
cribed to Lord Abinger. 

The House divided, and the motion was rejected, by 228 to 73. 

Poor-Law. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. Watrer moved a 
series of resolutions, of which the first ran thus— 

“ That in a document intituled ‘ Measures submitted by the Poor-ilaw Com- 
missioners to his Majesty’s Ministers,’ appear the following passages— 

“ «That at any time after the passing of this act, the Board of Control shall 
have power, by an order, with such exception as shall be thought necessary, to 
disallow the continuance of relief to the indigent, the aged, and the impotent, 
in any other mode than in a workhouse, regulated in such manner as by the 
aforesaid Board of Control shall be determined.’ 

“ «The power of the Commissioners would be to reduce allowances, but not 
to enlarge them.’ 

“* After this has been accomplished, orders may be sent forth directing that 
after such a day all out-door relief should be given partly in kind; after 
another period, it should be wholly in kind; that after such another period it 
should be gradually diminished in quantity, until that mode of relief was ex- 
tinguished, From the first the relief should be altered in quality, coarse brown 
bread being substituted for fine white; and, concurrently with these measures 
as to the out-door poor, a gradual reduction should be made in the diet of the 
in-door poor, and strict regulations enforced.’ ” 

The other resolutions denounced these passages, and declared the 
document “to form the real though unavowed basis of the present 
system of Poor-law relief.” This is the last— 

“ That this House think it therefore expedient, to demand such a recon- 
struction of the existing system as shall make it conformable to Christianity, 
sound policy, and the ancient constitution of this realm.” 

Mr. Walter complained that they had destroyed the old law of Eli- 
zabeth, ‘‘ whose object was to sustain the people against aristocratic 
pride and hereditary subjection ”—to substitute “an invention new to 
history,” whose object was to protect the people in the same way that 
the vulture protected the lamb that he was devouring. The confi- 
dential communication to which he referred in his resolution proved 
that to be the intention of the law; and it was followed by a report 
conceived in a similar spirit, which proposed to fix the maximum of 


' consumption for the poor, and to empower the local officers to diminish 


but not to increase it. Proceeding with the usual allegations against 
the administration of the Poor-law, Mr. Walter cast a slight on the au- 
thority of the Duke of Wellington, (however great in military mat- 
ters,) which he knew to be against him; and he contrasted the condi- 
tion of the English poor with that of the West Indian Negro, who has 
his gig and drinks champagne: if they could not give the poor 
champagne, they might at least give him the cheap, wholesome, and 
national beverage of beer. 

Sir James GranwaM blamed Mr. Walter for making public a confi- 
dential communication, and explained what the document really was. 
The Commission of Poor-law Inquiry made a report to Government, 
from which, in order to present the subject in a more tangible form, 
certain heads were prepared by professional gentlemen, without the 
privity of the Commissioners, merely for the consideration of Lord 
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Grey’s Cabinet. Of that paper only twenty copies were printed; and 
one was communicated, in the strictest confidence, to a gentleman not 
now living, who in his lifetime was in immediate connexion with Mr. 
Walter. So far, however, from its being the groundwork of the 
Poor-law, the specific propositions which it contained, together with a 
further proposition for the cessation of all out-door relief throughout 
England from a certain day, were rejected by that Cabinet. He insisted, 
that the object of the new Poor-law Bill was to elevate the labourer of 
this country ; and he would rest the whole question on the issue, whe- 
ther the labourers of the agricultural districts in the South of England 
have been elevated or not. It was assumed that the practice of the 
Poor-law was the universal denial of out-door relief: its practical ope- 
ration is, that five persons out of six obtain out-door relief. In 1842, of 
1,429,000 persons relieved, only 221,000 received in-door relief; and 
last year 4,249,000/., being at the rate of 5s. per head of the whole po- 
pulation, was spent strictly in relief. No other Christian community 
so well provides for its poor by law. To the first resolution he should 
move the previous question, to the others a direct negative. 

Mr. WaAkLEy made a general attack on the Poor-law, and the “ odi- 
ous, detestable, and fiend-like spirit” in which it was conceived. Mr. 
BortTuHwick condemned it as injurious to “ the virtuous and well-con- 
ducted poor man.” Mr. AGLionBy would vote for the resolutions, not 
as agreeing with them in letter, but with a view to consider the Poor- 
law in order to the amendment of defects. Mr. Cripps approved of 
the existing law. Colonel SistHorp would vote with Mr. Walter: “no- 
thing would content him but the annihilation of the Poor-law Commis- 
sion.” Mr. Stuart Wort ey, though opposed to parts of the law, 
could not affirm the allegations of the resolutions. General JonNson 
cordially supported Mr. Walter. 

Sir Rosperr Pret took some pains to show that the existing 
law is the reverse of being more harsh than that of Elizabeth; 
which forbade the building of cottages unless the builder attached 
to them the fee-simple of four acres; the cottages then existing 
were to be inhabited only by shepherds or game-keepers, and only 
by one family, which must not increase; but “ parish cottages” 
might be filled with the aged and the impoteat; the able-bodied 
were set to work on flax, hemp, and iron; the overseer, with the sanc- 
tion of two Justices, could take children from their parents if he 
thought they would become chargeable, apprentice the male children at 
a distance until twenty-four years of age, and detain the females until 
twenty-one, or marriage. The workhouse test is not new : gross abuses, 
in not accounting for the profits of labour, was the reason why 
the workhouse-test was substituted for the labour-test by the 9th, 
George I.; which also established the system of unions. Sir Robert 
twitted Mr. Aglionby for inconsistency in voting a sweeping condemna- 
tion of a law which he had admired. Mr. Walter complained that the 
Blacks of Jamaica have luxuries: why not? are they not free 
labourers? do they not earn them by their exertions? And before he 
gave all to the pauper, he should consider the case of the poor rate- 
payer, who cannot afford ale for his family and has a right to be assured 
that it would not be given to those paupers whom he contributed to 
support. He concluded by exhorting the House of Commons to pause 
before it established the precedent of pronouncing what is or is not con- 
formable to the spirit of Christianity. 

The motion was supported (as to the last resolution) by Lord Joun 
Manners, who hoped the time would come when the poor would, as of 
old, be supported entirely by the Church; and by Sir WALTER JaMEs, 
Mr. Munrz supported the whole. So did Mr. Ferranp, with a long 
speech attacking the system of home migration—the Poor-law was the 
root of the late insurrection ; alleging an infraction of the law at the 
mill of Messrs. Seed at Addlingham in Yorkshire, where young persons 
had been overworked; and recurring to Mr. Ferrand’s squabbles about 
Mr. Mott and the Keighley Union. The motion had also the concur- 
rence of Mr. Harpy, Mr. Buacxstong, and Mr. GrimspiTcx ; and the 
opposition of Mr. Mixes, Mr. Ross, and Sir Cuartes Napier. 

Mr. Wa cTER withdrew all the resolutions but the last; and on a 
division, that was rejected, by 126 to 58. 

PERSONATION OF VOTERS. 

On going into Committee on the Personation of Voters Bill, on 
Wednesday, Mr. Lippei explained some alterations which he had 
made in the measure; and stated, that so much alteration would be 
needed to extend it to Ireland, that he had been compelled to relinquish 
the idea. After some conversation, in which Mr. Wrtt1am WILLIAMS 
recommended that the bill should be incorporated with that for the re- 
gistration of voters, and Mr. SHaw that it should be extended to Ire- 
land, Sir James Grawam made some objections to the machinery of 
the bill; the chief being, that the provision for arresting fraudulent 
voters might give rise to great abuse, in the arrest and detention of re- 
spectable electors. At his suggestion, Mr. LippeELt moved that the 
Chairman report progress, and sit again that day three weeks, to see if 
the evil could not in the mean time be remedied by a provision to be in- 
troduced into the Registration Bill. That was done. 

CuurcyH oF ScoTLAND. 











debate on the state of the country: we now supply the omission with 
some account of those important addresses. } 

Mr. Coppen objected to the motion, that it should have been one 
to inquire into the manufacturing aad agricultural distress of the country. 
Were the agricultural districts in such a state as to entitle them to say 
that the law which is injuring the manufacturers is beneficial to the 
agriculturists? He appealed personally to Mr. George Bankes for an 
answer— 

“ There is the honourable Member for Dorsetshire, one of the most clamorous 
assailants of the Anti-Corn-law League ; he may follow and answer me, and if 
I state one thing which is not a fact, let him show it. What is the state of 
his own property in Dorsetshire, which he represents? Are the labourers on 
his estate at this moment receiving more than 8s. per week? I ask him to 
disprove what I say if he can. I state that the labourers in his neighbourhood 
are the worst paid, the worst fed, the worst clad, and the most illiterate portion 
of the population of the whole kingdom. (“ Hear, hear!” anda laugh.) Yet 
you, with your own peasantry at your own doors living worse than paupers and 
felons, think yourselves entitled to come here and maintain the existing system 
of things for the benefit of the agriculturists.” 

He put the agriculturists on their defence— 

“ You are not agriculturists. An agriculturist is one who cultivates the 
soi]: but a landowner is not an agriculturist; it is an abuse of the term to call 
him so. You are owners of the land, and you may live in London or at Paris ; 
but the agriculturist tills the land—works with his head and his hands to make 
it productive. You agriculturists!—why, a shipowner might as well call 
himself a sailor. (Cheers and laughter.) But I deal with the agriculturist, 
and not with the landowner or the rent-owner ; and I tell you t hat you cannot 
show me that the labourers on your farms are so well off as the manufacturing 
population. I employ 2 number of hands; like yourselves, 1 employ also a 
number of unskilled hands, as unskilled as your own, in washing, cleansing, 
and preparing materials, and I pay them 12s. per week. But I have no pro- 
tection. There are Devonshire, and Sussex, and Wiltshire, and Oxfordshire, 
and every other agricultural county which sends up its squires to this House 
to support this infamous system, and I will show you that the worst distress 
prevails in each and all of them. According to the official report respecting 
the revenue of the kingdom and the state of pauperism throughout the country 
for 1840, the very year in which you were blessed with wheat at 66s. per 
quarter, one out of every seven persons in Dorsetshire was a pauper. If you 
go to Sussex and Wiltshire, and the rest of the agricultural counties who 
send up their Members to support the present system for the benefit of the 
agriculturists, we find that there is invariably found the greatest amount of 
pauperism.” 

He turned to the interest of the farmers, asserting his peculiar title to 
be their champion— 

“ The honourable gentleman, and other honourable gentlemen, are pleased to 
designate me the active enemy of the farmer. Sir, [ have as good a right as 
any honourable gentleman in this House to identify myself with the order of 
farmers. Iam a farmer’sson, (“ Hear, hear!”) The honourable Member for 
Sussex has been speaking to you as the farmer’s friend: I am the son ofa 
Sussex farmer ; my ancestors were all yeomen of the class who have been suf- 
fering under this system ; my father suffered under it; and I have, therefore, as 
good or a better right than any of you to stand up as the farmer’s friend, and 
to represent his wrongs in this House.” 

He called on the landowners to show that they had a right to go to 
their agricultural meetings and tell the farmers that they would sink or 
swim together— 

“ The time is coming upon you—next quarter-day—when you will be called 
upon to show the farmer, upon whose mind some light is now shedding, how it 
is he has hitherto gained any benefit from this legislative protection, and how 
he can possibly derive any for the future. You will have to answer these 
questions from intelligent farmers—‘ If there he more farmers than farms, then 
will not the competition among us for your farms raise the rent of the land? 
and will there not be a proportionate value of the produce to whatever value 
you may give it in your acts of Parliament?’ The same intelligent farmer 
may tell you, ‘ If there were more farms than farmers, and if you raised the 
value of your produce, you would be bidding against each other for farms ; and 
then I coull understand how the farmers could get some benefit in the shape 
of extra profit, for you would be compelled to pay him better for cultiva- 
ting your farms.’ Now, all this has been made as clear as noonday. The 
honourable Member for Dorsetshire has maligned the Anti-Corn-law League 
as an association for cisseminating not useful but disagreeable knowledge. 
(Laughter.) Every farmer in Dorsetshire has had a packet. Every county 
voter of Dorsetshire has received a little packet containing about a dozen little 
tracts. This has not been left to casual distribution; it has not been intrusted 
to the Post-office ; but special agents have gone from door to door, climbing the 
mountains and penetrating the vallies: there is not a freeholder in the coun- 
try who does not know as much about the matter as we ourselves.” 

He admitted the discrepancies of opinion on the Opposition side to the 
fullest extent; but he did not accept them as reasons— 

“ The party on this side is as described ; it is broken into atoms, and may never 
be reunited. But does that diminish the responsibility of the Government, 
which is strong in proportion as the Opposition is weak. Are we never to 
escape from this mode of evading responsibility, this bandying of accusations 
about Whigs, Tories, and Radicals? Is it always to be repeated and relied on? 
How long, I ask, is this course to be continued ? how long is the argument 
to be used. Ifit be continued, what defence will that be for the Government ? 
There always have been differences of opinion on both sides of the House; but 
that can be no excuse for the right honourable Baronet at the head of the 
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| Government, who took the reins of power into his hands on the avowed respon- 
| sibility of bringing forward measures to meet the exigencies of the moment.” 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord CAMPBELL asked whether 


Government intended to introduce any measure with a view to settling 
disputes in the Church of Scotland? 
pending an appeal lately made from the Court of Sessior to the 
House of Lords, on the subject of the quoad sacra parishes, it would be 
unadvisable to introduce any measure. Should the decision of the 
Court of Session be affirmed, against the right of the Church to consti- 
tute quoad sacra parishes, as it would interfere with the expansion of 
religious instruction in Scotland, Government would be disposed to 
legislate on that part of the subject. For their views respecting the 
Nonintrusion question, he referred to Sir James Graham’s letter to the 
Moderator of the General Assembly: there was no intention to legis- 
late on that part of the subject. Lord Brovenam, the Earl of MrnTo, 
and Lord Campse.y expressed their satisfaction at the declaration, as 
tending to remove hopes that keep up agitation in Scotland. 

Mr. CamrneE Lt put a similar question in the House of Commons, and 
obtained a similar reply from Sir James GraHAm. 

Stare or THE CouNTRY. 

[Uiter want of space prevented us last week from doing justice to 

the speeches of Mr. Cobden and Sir Robert Peel, at the close of the 


Lord WHaARNcLIFFE said, that, | 





He sneered at the Ministerial admissions of Free-trade principles 
“in the abstract "— 

“ Task why do they not carry their principles into effect ? How am I met? 
The right honourable gentleman the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
admits the justice of the principles of free trade. He says that he does not want 
monopoly; but then he applies these just principles only in the abstract. Now 
Ido not want abstractions. Every moment that we pass here which is not 
devoted to providing for the welfare of the community is lost time. (Cheers 
Srom both sides of the House.) 1 tell the honourable Member that I am a prac- 
tical man; I am not an abstract Member; and 1 ask what we have here to do 
with abstractions? ‘The right honourable gentleman is a Free-trader only in 
the abstract. We have nothing, I repeat, to do with abstractions here. ‘The 
right honourable gentleman used another plea; he said that the system has 
been continued for centuries, and cannot now be abandoned. If the Attorney- 
General be in the House, and I hope he is, what would be say to such a plea 
in an action of trover? would he admit the plea? would he say, ‘I know 
that you have right and justice on your side in the abstract, but then the 
unjust possession has been for so long a time continued that it cannot be at 
once abandoned?’ What would be the verdict in such a case? The verdict 
would be one of restitution—of total and immediate restitution.” 

Mr, Gladstone, too, said that the law was only temporary— 

Why temporary ? Just and wise laws were eternal. The laws against 
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marder, which were on our statute-book, they were not temporary : why then 
should the Corn-law be temporary? He would tell them: because they were 
unjust-—( Protracted cheering)—because they were not for the benefit of the 
country—because they were neither right nor wise. : 

He prophesied disastrous results if the present system were conti- 
nued— 

They might say that he was a prophet who would help to fulfil his own pro- 
phecies: but, say what they would, he would tell them this, as indeed he had 
told them last year, that worse things were in store; that presently they 
would have things in a worse condition in the North of England; that the 
disturbances would not be confined to the cotton districts alone, but that 
they would have the agricultural population rising upon them as they had the 
manufacturing population last autumn. He would ask the right honourable 
Baronet at the head of the Government, what he intended to do when capital 
was melting away, pauperism rapidly increasing, and foreign commerce as ra- 
pidly declining. What was to be expected in such a condition of society but 
the disruption and destruction of the state ? 

Sir Ronert Peet analysed the nature of the motion, to show that 
it could not be complied with. It was not a motion to inquire into 
the causes of the distress; but a motion that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole, Lord Howick having some pro- 
position for the relief of that distress to bring forward. Sir Robert 
did not see from the complexion of the debate that had taken place 
that any good would result from substituting Mr. Greene for the Speaker 
in the chair. And what course could Lord Howick propose? Would 
it be a series of measures founded upon principles of free trade? If so, 
the functions of the Executive Government in regulating the finances 
must necessarily be suspended— 

‘* Suppose he proposes to reduce the duties on tea, on tobacco, on cotton, on 
sugar, on wool? Then how can any one intrusted with the financial affairs of 
the country stir one step, or know what course he is to pursue? Then, again, 
as to the functions of Government with regard to commercial treaties: they 
must be superseded by such a course. Suppose the noble Lord should think it 
desirable to reduce the duties on wines? on fruits? What course could the 
Government take in negotiations now pending? Hitherto it has been the 
practice of the House to give the Government some time after the commence- 
ment of the session, until the Estimates have been voted and a fuller review 
taken of the state of the finances, before they were called upon to propose to 
the House any measures affecting the national interests on such subjects. But 
now, within a fortnight of the opening of the session, the House is called upon 
to undertake all those duties. And at what a period, also, as respects the re- 
venue itself; when it is subject to peculiar uncertainty—when it is difficult to 
conceive what will be the product of the Income-tax !” 

Or would Lord Howick take the only alternative, and, instead of in- 
troducing some specific measure, make some general proposition ?— 

“ Will the noble Lord seek to avoid the difficulty by moving some general 
resolution, as ‘ Resolved, that the principles on which the measures of last ses- 
sion were founded be carried out to a further extent?’ I appeal to the House 
whether there could be any thing devised at the present moment so certain to 
produce doubt, and to derange, disturb, and paralyze commerce—any thing so 
calculated to suspend all cial speculation as the moving of some general 
indeterminate resolution, leaving every man uncertain as to what specific mea- 
sures might be produced. The country is not yet recovered from the effect of 
the Tariff, and the discussions which preceded it.” 

Sir Robert remarked that Mr. Milner Gibson had, against Sir James 
Graham, referred to Mr. Horner's report on the factory districts for the 
month of October, whereas the subsequent one for January last was 
much more favourable. He recapitulated the grounds on which, last 
year, in the face of an alarming deficiency in the revenue, and the 
prospect of a still further reduction, he had undertaken to introduce a 
relaxation into the commercial code: but he quoted Mr. Huskisson’s 
authority for the necessity of taking into consideration in such a pro- 
cess all the commercial circumstances of the country, and Adam 
Smith’s for saying that commercial agriculture should not be the sub- 
ject of sudden changes— 

“ Humanity,” said that writer, “may in this case require that the freedom of 
trade should be restored only by slow gradations, and with a good deal of re- 
serve and circumspection. Were those high duties and prohibitions taken 
away all at once, cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be poured so 
fast into the home-market as to deprive all at once many thousands of our 
people of their ordinary employment and means of subsistence.” 

He reviewed what had been effected by the Tariff, upon which so 
little value was now set— 

The duties had been reduced 5 per cent 01 raw materials, 10 or 12 per cent on 
half-manufactured materials, and 20 per cent on manufactures. The ex- 
ceptions in the two first classes were mainly on account of the revenue, as in 
the case of cotton-wool. In the second class, the exceptions were in favour of 
the weak, unprotected interests, as the cork-cutters and straw-plat- makers. 
Other exceptions were made on the ground of pending treaties. ‘“ The general 
rule was this—that when the articles were the elements of our own manufac- 
ture, or there was a risk from smuggling, we derived immediate advantage 
ourselves, and did not continue impolitic duties for the purpose of getting cor- 
responding advantage from other countries. But there were certain articles, 
such as wine, on which we did not make any reduction, in order that we might 
induce other countries to give us some advantage in case that reduction should 
take place hereafter; and in the case of an article of luxury, such as wine, I 
do think, as I presume the Government who preceded us thought also, that it 
would be wise, before you consented to or promised a reduction in French 
wines, that you should attempt to prevail on France to permit your hard-ware 
and cutlery from Sheffield to enter France at a greater advantage than at 
present; and I believe it would not be satisfactory to this country if you were 
at once to reduce the duty on an article like wine—a luxury consumed by the 
rich, without making an attempt to procure from the country which is the 
grower of that wine some corresponding advantage in the introduction of your 
native produce. We reserved sugar from the operation of the tariff, partly 
because we wished to use it as an instrument to obtain a reduction of duty 
upon our own produce into other countries, but more upon this distinct 
ground, that we did not think it right to give the free and unlimited admis- 
sion of sugar without reference to the consideration of its being the produce of 
free or slave labour.” 

Sir Robert adduced several figures to show the working of the Tariff 
in reducing the price of timber. Mr. Cobden, however, said that 
they had reduced the price of timber just when no one was building 
factories— 

“ Why, it seems as if nothing else but the building of factories satisfies the 
honourable gentleman. (A laugh.) I am far from undervaluing the import- 





ance of factories, but factories are not the only great buildings in this country ; 
and I think he will find it extremely difficult to induce the whole community 
of England—those who have bridges to build, and piers to build, and houses to 
build—that they have derived no advantage from the reduction in the price of 
timber because a few more factories have not been built. 


The bonourable 








Member’s argument, and his earnestness upon it, only seem to indicate that he 
considers that the commercial prosperity of England, and the prosperity and 
happiness of mankind in pavers are dependent upon the increase of cotton- 
mills. (Cheers and laughter.) The words of Mr. Deacon Hume were, ‘ Make 
coal cheap, and iron cheap, and then make timber cheap, and you will have 
free trade!’ You now have timber cheap.” 

He now came to articles of provision. On cattle and meat the pro- 
hibition had been altogether removed, and a totally unobjectionable 
moderate fixed duty imposed— 

“Cattle and meat can now be brought freely into this country ; and yet you 
cry out that the Tariff has afforded no practical advantage to the country— 
that it is alla mockery and a delusion. And when I hear such language held 
with regard to the chief articles of subsistence, I am compelled to think that 
you may also overrate the advantages you expect to derive from that free trade 
in corn of which you are now the advocate.” 

_ Mr. Baring had said that Government owed their majority in remov- 
ing those prohibitions to the forbearance of the Opposition— 

What the right honourable gentleman said might very possibly be true; but 
could a greater proof be afforded of the desire of the Government to do 
what lay in their power for the public interests, and rather to run the risk of 
losing their own supporters than not remove those prohibitions ? 

It was said that the new Corn-law would not lower prices: but prices 
had been lowered— 

“ It is very difficult to say to what cause the reduction is to be attributed ; 
but at all events they cannot deny the fact of there having been a great fall in 
the price of corn. To what this is to be attributed I will not say: the main 
cause, no doubt, is the productive harvest which it has pleased God to send us, 
and which we have publicly acknowledged. But the price is reduced. I 
will compare the prices during six years. On the 2d } sat 1836, wheat 
was 59s. the quarter; on the same day in 1838, it was 52s. 4d; in 1839, it 
was 78s. 2d.; in 1840, 66s. 5d.; in 1841, 61s. 8d.; in 1842, 63s. 1d.; and in 
1843, it is 46s. 1ld. It is now said that this reduction is no benefit at all to 
the consumer. But let us compare that argument with the arguments for- 
merly used in favour of a change in the law. You then argued, that the cause 
of the distress was the high price of provisions, whereas you now contend that 
the price of food, which is low, has nothing to do with it. (“ No, no!”) Yes, 
but your argument bears that interpretation, or none. When the price of food 
was high, you attributed national distress to that cause ; now that the price is 
ne - say that our distress will not be relieved till the Corn-laws are re- 
pealed. 

Sir Robert repeated his declaration respecting the alteration of the 
present Corn-law. ‘The Opposition taunted Ministers with not adhering 
permanently to the present Corn-law: but he reminded the House of 
the vacillating conduct of the late Ministers, who proposed a fixed duty 
on corn, and even before the bill came before the House totally changed 
the details of their measure. And would a fixed duty “settle” the 
question? He objected to it because it would press with peculiar seve- 
rity when corn was high; because it could not be maintained, even for 
revenue purposes, for two months; and if imposed merely for revenue 
purposes, and not for protection, it ought to be imposed equally on 
home-growncorn. He replied to the taunt that they had unsettled 
every thing and settled nothing, by comparing the course of the late 
Government in 1840 with that of the present Government in 1843— 

“ You say we have made allusion in her Majesty’s Speech to the distress, 
and yet have done nothing to alleviate it. Youdid the same. On the 16th 
January 1840, her Majesty was advised thus to address _Parliament—* My 
Lords and Gentlemen, I learn with great sorrow that the commercial embar- 
rassments which have taken place in this and other countries are subjecting 
many of the manufacturing districts to severe distress ;’ words not very far from 
those her Majesty made use of in 1843. Now what great measure of commer- 
cial relief is there that you brought forward in 1840? You, who taunt us with 
abandoning our principles and not pushing our principles to their legitimate 
extent, what was your course in 1840? You, who say to us, ‘ You don’t deal 
with the Sugar question, you refuse to permit the importation of foreign sugar,’ 
what course did you take with respect to sugar in 1840? A motion was made 
on the subject; and then it appeared, no doubt, that you were straining every 
nerve and making every sacrifice to obtain a free importation of sugar. You 
were ten years in office, and during all that time you were deeply convinced 
of the principles cf free trade; but notwithstanding this conviction, you did 
not think that 1840 was the time to carry them out. Even in that great ar- 
ticle of consumption, sugar, you still continued to leave the mind of the country 
unsettled. Every one of those who now advocated the principles of free trade 
was opposed to the motion ; and the reasons which they gave fur voting in the 
majority was, that foreign sugar was the produce of slave-labour. You charge 
us with keeping the public mind in a state of uncertainty with respect to the 
Corn-laws; and you do it in a manner as if for the last seven or eight years you 
had been its manly, constant, and consistent supporters—as if you had held it 
out as a panacea for all our political evils. When the question was debated in 
the House of Lords in 1840, what was the course adopted by Government ? 
was it one calculated to remove uncertainty? The Corn-laws were made an 
open question.” 

Replying to the question, what they had done to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the country, Sir Robert reviewed what Ministers had effected 
during the sixteen months they had been in office— 

They had succeeded in terminating two wars. The forthcoming Estimates 
on the three great branches of Naval, Military, and Civil service, would show a 
reduction of 850,000/.; the first he hoped of a series of reductions, “ We bhave 
been enabled to reduce the military force in Canada about 4,000 men, and we 
trust that peace has been established in that colony. We are delighted with 
the prospect of establishing a perfect amity with France. We have diminished 
the duties upon Colonial produce in every case where it entered into competi- 
tion with our own; and we have thus made some advance towards the system 
of treating our Colonies as integral parts of the empire. We have laboured to 
effect, and 1 trust successfully, an adjustment of those differences with the 
United States which had continued for forty years, which have only been ex- 
asperated by delays, and which were the main causes for apprehending the 
disturbances of our peaceful relations with that country. We tried to settle 
those differences without any compromise of British honour, and, on the other 
hand, without exciting such a feeling of hostility towards this country as ap- 
pears to exist in some portions of the French nation. For the origin of that 
hostility we are not responsible. These two countries, however, now present 
a most remarkable spectacle to the civilized world. It is a remarkable thing 
to see two men who hold the most conspicuous offices in the Government of 
their respective countries—the most distinguished in each for their military 
achievements and military character—men who have learned the art and 
miseries of war on the fields of Toulouse and Waterloo, and who have been op- 
posed to each other on the field of battle— 

‘ —— Stetimus tela aspera contra, 
Contulimusque manus :’ 
it isa remarkable thing to see those two men exerting all their influence in 
each country—they being the best judges of the sacrifices which war imposes—to 
inculcate the lessons of peace; it is a glorious occupation for their declining 
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years. The life of each has been continued beyond the ordinary period of human 
existence; and I sincerely hope that the life of each may long continue, in 
order that they may be spared to exhort their countrymen to lay aside their 
national jealousies, and to enter into the rivalry of honourable competition for 
increasing human happiness. When I compare the position, the example, and 
the efforts of these men, who have seen the morning sun shine on the living 
masses of embattled hosts that were to be low in the grave before the sun was 
set—when I see them inculcating those lessons of peace, and using their salutary 
influence respectively to discourage their countrymer from war—I do trust, 
that upon each side, those anonymous and irresponsible writers in journals, who 
are doing all they can to exasperate the public mind—( Great cheering)—to 
misrepresent every action between the Governments which are desirous of 
cultivating peace, representing to France that the Minister of France is the 
tool of England, and representing to England that the Ministry of England 
are sacrificing the honour of England through fear of France—I do trust that 
those persons will profit by the example of two such illustrious warriors, and 
that that example will neutralize the influence of efforts such as those to which 
I have referred—efforts not directed by zeal for the honour of the country, but 
for the base purpose of encouraging national animosities or promoting some 
party or personal interest.” 

He closed with an exhortation— 

“ You may approve of our foreign policy; you may tink that we have laid 
the foundation of peace in Canada; you may hear with satisfaction that the 
public expenditure will be diminished; you may hope, that although all dit- 
ferences with the United States may not be adjusted, yet that those differen- 
ces which were the principal cause of apprehension, have been satisfactorily and 
honourably arranged: but if, while you fecl disposed to acknowledge those 
services and approve of this conduct, you nevertheless believe that the adoption 
of this motion will have the effect of relieving the public distress, let no con- 
sideration, I say it with perfect sincerity to those who sit on this as well as the 
other side of the House—Ict no consideration of party interest, no attachment 
to party, no predilection to particular men, interfere for an instant with your 
vote, or prevent you from supporting the motion, if you conscientiously believe 
that it is calculated to diminish the distress, to lessen privation, and lay the 
foundation of commercial prosperity and the permanent welfare of the state.” 


Tuanks To Lorp ELLENDOROUGH AND THE ARMIES IN AFGHANISTAN, 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Sir Ropert PEEL rose to 
move the following resolutions— 

“ That the thanks of this House he given to the Right Honourable Lord 
Ellenborough, Governor-General! of the British Possessions in the East Indies, 
for the ability and judgment with which the resources of the British empire in 
India have been applied in the support of the military operations in Af- 
ghanistan. 

“ That the thanks of this House be given to Major-General Sir George 
Pollock, Kuight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Military Order ef the 
Bath; to Major-General Sir William Nott, G.C.B.; to Major-General Sir 
John M‘Caskill, K.C.B.; to Major-General Sir Robert Henry Sale, G.C.B.; 
to Major-General Richard England, and the other officers of the Army, both 
European and Native, for the intrepidity, skill, and perseverance, displayed by 
them in the military operations in Afghanistan, and for their indefatigable 
zeal and exertions throughout the late campaign. 

“ That this House do highly approve and acknowledge the valour and pa- 
tient perseverance displayed by the non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers, both European and Native, employed in Afghanistan; and that the 
same be signified to them by the commanders of the several corps, who are de- 
sired to thank them for their gallant behaviour.” 

Sir Robert studiously abstained from reference to merely political 
matters; and he made a preliminary apology, should he do so by 
inadvertence. After a graphic description of the romantic nature of 
the operations and events in that wild region, he gave a brief history of 
the last campaign in Afghanistan, beginning with the outbreak of the 
general insurrection in October 1841— 

Sir Robert Sale, sent to force the passes between Cabul and Gundamuk, 
was unable to return to Cabul, and therefore occupied Jellalabad. Captain 
Woodburn and 108 invalids were cut off in Kohistan; Sir Alexander Burnes 
and his brother were assassinated at Cabul. It became necessary that Lord 
Auckland should consider the steps to be taken: he recommended the con- 
centration of a force of 10,000 or 12,000 men between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna; and writing on the 3d December, before he knew of the final dis- 
asters at Cabul, he said—* It would be vain to speculate upon the issue of the 
contest at Cabul; but in the extreme event of the military possession of that 
city and the surrounding territory having been entirely lost, it is not our in- 
tention to direct new and extensive operations for the reéstablishment of our 
supremacy throughout Afghanistan.” On the 19th February, after hearing of 
General Wild's failure to force the Khyber Pass for the relief of General Sale, 
Lord Auckland thus expressed himself—* Since we have heard of the mis- 
fortunes in the Khyber Pass, and have become convinced, that with the diffi- 
culties at present opposed to us, and in the actual state of our preparations, we 
could not expect, at least in this year, to maintain a position in the Jellalabad 
districts for any effective purpose, we have made our directions in regard to 
withdrawal from Jellalabad ps and positive; and we shall rejoice to learn 
that Major-General Pollock will have anticipated these more express orders by 
confining his efforts to the same object.” He said at the same time, to show 
that he was not regardless of the state of the prisoners at Cabul, “ The painful 
situation of the officers’ families, and European and native soldiers, who are 
prisoners in Afghanistan, engages our most anxious thought ; and aay measures 
which we can adopt with fair and honourable prospect of advantage for their 
comfort or release will be eagerly adopted by us.” On the 10th February, 
Lord Auckland gave orders to General Nott, at Candahar, to “ act solely so as 
may best, in your judgment, secure the paramount object of the safety of the 
pe placed under your orders, and may uphold, at the same time, the honour 
of the British arms.” In an interview with Mr. Clerk, who had been resident 
at Lahore, and who recommended the recovery of Cabul, Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
the Commander-in- Chief, expressed a doubt whether the British had “ either 
army or funds sufficient to renew this contest. 

Sir Robert did not blame Lord Auckland; though, sitting in 
that comfortable chamber, with a knowledge of the event, it was easy 
to be military critics. But Lord Auckland's first duty was to provide 
for the safety of the empire intrusted to his charge, and to watch in- 
dications of hostility from without; as at that time was the case with 
respect to Burmah. And what was the position of the armies of Cabui 
and Candahar ?—- 

“ Communication was intercepted. The army at Candahar, under General 
Nott, was 549 miles from the Indus—from Bukkur on the Indus. But be- 
tween the army and that point there was also interposed the Bolan Pass. 
The army of Cabul was 540 miles from Ferozepore, the nearest town of Bri- 
tish India. In order to afford aid to the force at Cabul, the whole Punjaub 
would have had to be crossed, and this too at atime when, it must be well 
known to many honourable gentlemen, a feeling and a spirit prevailed among 
the Sikh troops not the most favourable to such a movement. Do honourable 
cone remember that between Ferozepore and Cabul there is the Khyber 

ass—that for 193 miles out of 540 the country is of a nature, as regards 








military communication, exceeding in difficulty any other country in the 
globe? I say that Lord Auckland, viewing the then state of India, acted, in 
my opinion, most wisely in collecting the forces in British India, and taking 
time to deliberate what course of policy he should pursue.” In accordance 
with that conviction, though differing as to the original policy of the war, Sir 
Robert Peel had joined in voting thanks to Lord Auckland for the zeal he had 
manifested in directing the resources of India in aid of the military operations. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Lord Ellenborough assumed 
the Government, on the 28th February. ‘The first letter that he wrote 
on the subject of the course to be pursued was dated the 15th March: 
from this Sir Robert read a long extract— 

Lord Ellenborough says—“ Whatever course we may hereafter take must 
rest solely upon military considerations, and have, in the first instance, regard 
to the safety of the detached bodies of our troops at Jellalabad, at Ghuznee, 
at Khelat-i-Ghilzie, and Candahar; to the security of our troops now in the 
field from all unnecessary risk; and, finally, to the reéstablishment of our 
military reputation, by the infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the 
Afghans, which may make it appear to them, to our own subjects, and to our 
allies, that we have the power of inflicting punishment upon those who com- 
mit atrocities and violate their faith, and that we withdraw ultimately from 
Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means to maintain our position, but 
because we are satisfied that the King we have set up has not, as we were 
erroneously led to imagine, the support of the nation over which he has been 
placed.” [Lord Ellenborough objects to the suggestion of Major Rawlinson, 
to make over Candahar to Kamram, the nominal ruler of Herat, an incapable 
sovereign known only by the fame of his vices; and expresses an opinion, that 
it is erroneous to suppose that the maintaining a forward position in Upper 
Afghanistan would have the effect of controling the Sikhs, the Belochees, or 
Scindians: the knowledge that we possess in India a strong army, ready to 
advance, would be a much more effectual means of control.| ‘ We would, 
therefore, strongly impress upon the commanders of the forces employed ia 
Afghanistan and Scinde, the importance of incurring no unnecessary risk, and 
of bringing their troops into action ander circumstances which may afford full 
scope to the superiority they derive from their discipline. At the same time, 
we are aware that no great object can be accomplished without incurring some 
risk; and we should consider that the object of striking a decisive blow at the 
Afghans, more especially if such blow could be struck in combination with 
measures for the reliefof Ghuznee—a blow which might reéstablish our military 
character beyond the Indus, and leave a deep impression of our power, and of the 
vigour with which it would be applied to punish an atrocious enemy—would be 
one for which risk might be justifiably incurred, all due and possible precaution 
being taken to diminish such necessary risk, and to secure decisive success. The 
commanders of the forees in Upper and Lower Afghanistan will, in all the ope- 
rations they may design, bear in mind these general views and opinions of the 
Government of India. They will in the first instance endeavour to relieve all the 
garrisons in Afghanistan which are now surrounded by the enemy. ‘The relief of 
these garrisons is a point deeply affecting the military character of the army, 
and deeply interesting the feelings of their country; but to make a rash at- 
tempt to effect such relief, in any case, without a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess, would be to afford no real aid to the brave men who are surrounded, aud 
fruitlessly to sacrifice other good soldiers, whose preservation is equally dear to 
the Government they serve. To effect the release of the prisoners taken at 
Cabul, is an object likewise deeply interesting in point of feeling and of honour. 
That object can, probably, only be accomplished by taking hostages from such 
part of the country as may be in or may come into our possession ; and, with 
reference to this object, and to that of the relief of Ghuznee, it may possibly 
become a question, in the event of Major-General Pollock’s effecting a junc- 
tion with Sir Robert Sale, whcther the united force shall return to the country 
below the Khyber Pass, or to take a forward position near Jellalabad, or even 
advance to Cabul. We are fully sensible of the advantages which would be 
derived from the reoccupation of Cabul, the scene of our great disaster and of 
so much crime, even fur a weck—of the means which it might afford of recover- 
ing the prisoners, of the gratification which it would give to the army, and of 
the effect which it would have upon our enemies. Our withdrawal might then 
be made to rest upon an official declaration of the grounds upon which we re- 
tired, as solemn as that which accompanied our advance; and we should retire 
as a conquering, not as a defeated power. But we cannot sanction the occupa- 
tion of an advanced position beyond the Khyber Pass by Major-General Pol- 
lock, unless that General should be satisfied that he can, without depending 
upon the forbearance of the tribes near the Pass, which, obtained only by pur- 
chase, must under all circumstances be precarious, and without depending 
upou the fidelity of the Sikh chiefs, or upon the power of those chiefs to re- 
strain their troops—upon neither of which can any reliance be safely placed— 
feel assured that he can, by his own strength, overawe and overcome all who 
dispute the Pass, and keep up at all times his communication with Peshawur 
and the Indus.” 

This letter made it evident, that on the 15th March Lord Ellen- 
borough’s main objects were, to relieve the garrisons, to rescue the 
prisoners, and to reéstablish the military supremacy of the British 
arms, if even only for atime, in Cabul and Afghanistan; but that he 
did not contemplate a permanent occupation of Afghanistan. Those 
objects have been accomplished, and the policy has practically been 
carried out. On the 19th April he issued an order to General Nott to 
withdraw from Candahar; but under what circumstances? with recent 
news of several reverses— 

He had just received intelligence of the fall of Ghuznee; that Colonel 
Palmer, finding it impossible to maintain the place, had surrendered Ghuznee 
to the force which then assailed it. At the same time, he also received intel- 
ligence of the failure of General England in his attempt to advance through 
the Bolan Pass, for the purpose of assisting General Nott at Candahar. On 
the same day also, he received intimation of two signal failures in the attempt 
to relieve General Wild: that four regiments had been driven back from the 
Khyber Pass, [to aid Pollock,] while General England, with a considerable 
force, had failed to force his way through the Bolan Pass,” [to aid Nott. } 

In further justification, Sir Robert Peel referred to a letter by Gene- 
ral Pollock, dated Jellalabad, April 20th, in which the General said 
that he had no confidence in Afghan support, and that he saw too many 
difficulties to warrant an advance on Cabul: “ but,” he added, “ to 
withdraw from this place at the present moment, would enable the 
enemy to concentrate all their strength in the vicinity of Candahar; 
which, until the junction of Brigadier England, would embarrass Major- 
General Nott.” General Nott, writing on the 18th April, stated that, 
in the event of field-operations, he should be in want of men, ammuni- 
tion, carriage, and money. ‘These two letters, written almost on the 
same day, completely justified the order of the 19th April; and on 
another occasion, Lord Ellenborough said, most justly— 

“True it is that I might conciliate public favour by directing an advance : 
but if by an act of precipitation of that kind, if by the want of true courage to 
recede when recession was for the public interest, [ compromised the safety of 
India, I never during my existence should cease to upbraid myself.” 

Lord Ellenborough, however, took steps towards the provision of the 
armies and providing them with carriage; saying, in a despatch of the 
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16th September, that Gener.l Pollock’s and General Nott’s armies must 
be supplied, cost what it might; and that it was better to have a thou- 
sand camels too many than one hundred too few. How the field for 
supply had been exhausted, might be understood from the fact that the 
loss between November 1838 and November 1839 was not less than 
32,000 beasts of burden; yet 16,500 were ecllected. Ultimately, Lord 
Ellenborough had the satisfaction of seeing that army, a portion of 
which was once dispirited, retire behind the Sutlej, full of spirit, full 
of joy, and in a state of the greatest efficiency. Lord Joha Russell had 
commented the other night on Lord Ellenborough’s conduct to a public 
servant of the East India Company, Mr. Amos, who was said to have 
been insulted : as a caution against acting on erroneous statements and 
impressions, Sir Robert Peel read a letter from Mrs. Amos, addressed 
to a friend, and dated “St. Ibbs, Hitchin, 12th February 1843 ;” contain- 
ing this statement— 

“ You probably may have noticed in Lord Joln Russell's speech on Thurs- 
day last, that he asserted that Mr. Amos resigned his appointment in Cal- 
cutta, in consequence of having been insulted by Lord Ellenborough. Now, 
az there is not a word of truth in this statement, I think it right to contradict 
it, at least among Mr. Amos’s old and valued friends. When he went out to 
India five years ago, Mr. Amos always intended to resign in 1845; and I am 
sure nothing would induce him to remain at Calcutta another year, now that 
ail his family are bere, his children just springing into manhood, and requiring 
all a father’s care and example. As to Lord Ellenborough’s conduct, it bas 
been one of unvaried politeness and civility. 


L believe they were mutually | 





pleased with each other; aud when Mr. Amos wrote to Lord Ellenborough in | 


the autumn, when he was up the country, saying it was his intention to re- 
sign, Lord Ellenborough replied, that he was extremely sorry to lose so very 
agreeable a colleague.” 

Sir Robert then briefly recounted the particular achievements 
several Genera!ls— 

He dwelt on General Pollock’s humane attention to the soldiers under his 


of the 


Alexander's exhortation to the Macedonian phalanx, when, terrified at the 
aspect of the passes in those very regions, “ illi demissis capitibus tacere perse- 
verarent.” On the 4th July, Lord Ellenborough offered to General Nott the 
option of advancing ; stating to him at the same time the difficulties he must 
encounter in such a movement: and after fully considering all the advantages 


laid upon the table, the history of the destruction of Jellalabad was but too 


well known. There were few cities which had so much to recommend them 
as Jellalabad when it was entered by our troops; but when they left it, it was 
one scene of blackness, of ashes, and of ruin. 

What was the result of our conduct? We had infuriated the people 
of Afghanistan, and must abandon all hopes of succeeding in our com- 
mercial views and speculations in that quarter. 

Sir Henry Harpince was convinced that many of these reports were 
wholly untrue. Such had been the case before— 

Some months previously, when it became necessary for General Nott, with a 
view to the safety of the troops at Candahar, to turn out a considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants, the Indian press indulged in the most libellous attacks 
upon the gallant officer, and accused him of having committed the most ex- 
travagant excesses and cruelties upon the unfortunate inhabitants of that town. 
Now, the reports which had since been received from General Nott’s army 
proved distinctly that there was not a word of truth in that accusation. 

To the reports now current there had not been time for those impli- 
cated to reply. It must be observed, that when a victorious army was 
marching over a country wherein its policy was to destroy the fortifica- 
tions, it was very difficult to distinguish between what might be fortifi- 
cations and what private property, more particularly in a country 
where so many of the houses contained loopholes and bore so much the 
appearance of fortresses. He had occasion to know, however, that the 
facts respecting Istalif had been perverted— 

[stalif did not coatain so many inhabitants: there were not only the usual 
inhabitants of the town, but a great number of other persons collected around 
it. When it was thought necessary to order General M’Caskill to march to 
and attack I[stalif, it was well known that the chiefs of Ghilzie, one of whom 
was implicated in the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, were there. There 





| was also there a large military force, consisting of 14,000 or 15,000 men, and 


not, as the honourable Member described, that number of peaceful inhabitants. 


| A great number of persons who had fled to Istulif from Cabul and other places, 


| ceased firing upon getting into the town. 


and disadvantages of an advance, the General stated that he had made up his | 





mind to incur the responsibility of such a measure, and to make a decisive at- 
tempt to reéstablish the British name and authority in Afghanistan. He also 
said to Lord Ellenborough, “ I am most anxious, notwithstanding the conduct 
of the Afghan chiefs, that our army should leave a deep impression on the 

eople of this coustry of our character for forbearance and humanity.” Sir 

obert also related the exploits of Sir Robert Sale, so well known. He quoted 
the letter of Lady Sale, whose name and her husband’s would long be familiar 
words in the mouths of the people of this country; spoke with due honour of 
Colonel Dennie and Lieutenant Sturt (both dead); and ef Lieutenant Mein 
and Sergeant Deane, who once rescued Sturt. 

Sir Robert concluded, amid cheering loud and long, by expressing 
a hopethat the decisive proofs which we have given that our energies 
and our military virtues are unabated, will constitute a great additional 
guarantee of continued peace. 

Lord Joun Russetz concurred in the vote of thanks for the military 
operations ; to the conductors of which he paid some further compli- 
ments: but the question occurred, whether Lord E!lenborough was the 
director of those operations? Much of what Sir Robert Peel had said 


was due to Lord Auckland, who, on hearing of the misfortunes of Cabul, | ‘ 4 ( 'S Sp 
of the motion, Mr. Hume, imputing much of the mischief to Lord El- 


had ordered two bodies of troops to be collected, one under General 
Pollock, the other under General England; and the body which was 
the first finally to take the field was that under Genera! England. 


in the orders of 15th May and ist June, all of which contemplated 


General Pollock’s retreat by the shortest route; but was the Governor- | 


General entitled to thanks ?’— 


command, and his skill in cheering the dispirited Sepoys; which he likened to | confiding in the strength of the town, took refuge, in the midst of the attack, 


in its strongest points. He had therefore no hesitation in saying, that it would 
neither have been prudent nor wise on the part of our troops, numbering as 
they did but 4,000, and opposed as they were to a force of 14,000, to have 

Indeed, mary of our troops, and 
among them Lieutenant Evans, had been killed tv the town. The honourable 
Member spoke of the cruelty of turning out the women in the snow—at a 
time when there was no snow : but setting that aside, there were at the period 
of this attack at the end of the town 500 women, a large portion of whom had 
come from Cabul, and who were completely at the mercy of our troops: we 
had it not only from General M’Caskill’s report, but from the libellers of the 
Indian press themselves, that the conduct of our trocps on that vecasion was 





| most exemplary, and that not a single woman had been either hurt or insulted 


| those orders had been obeyed. 


At | 


this distance, be did not dlame the order of the 19th April, repeated | } t 
| deferred until certain documents should should be produced. 


by them. Now, when he recollected that among the Afghans there was no 
such thing as capitulation, aud that they never took or gave quarter, he did 
not think General M’Caskill had acted improperly in allowing the troops to 
destroy the town. 

Strict orders had been given on the 15th November not to interfere 
with the inhabitants of Cabul, nor to injure the city itself; and the fact 
that the people had returned to their usual occupations by the 21st, and 
that “abundance reigned in the camp,” confirmed the supposition that 
General Pollock had, in fact, confined 
himself to the narrowest limits of retaliation—the destruction of the 
mosque fitted up with plunder from our army, and of the bazaar where 
the remains of Sir William M‘Naghten were treated with indignity. 

Sir J. CoLeBrookeE and Sir Roperr Ineuis having spoken ia favour 


lenborough’s journey Northward away from the advice of his Council, 
desired further information ; and moved, by way of amendment on the 
first resolution, that the thanks of the House to Lord Ellenborough be 
Mr. 
BincuamM Barine explained, that the documents already had been pro- 


| duced, for they were in the Blue Book. 


The degree of praise he might claim amounted to this, that arriving in | 


ers bad befallen our troops, he took a sound 





India at a time when great disast 
and rational view of the actual situation of affairs, 
all the diligence in his power to forward supplies to the troops. 
Lord John found it impossible to go. 


Beyond this 


and used every means and | 


in July to General Nott, to advance if he thought fit, did give the Governor- | 


General claims to the thanks of the House of Commons. 


Still, he must also say, that the motion to give thanks to the Governor- | : ; u ‘ 
| was ordered to transmit them to the Governor-General of India, to be 


General having been made, and the motion being according to prece- 
dent, he did not wish to take upon himself the responsibility of g:ving 
it a negative. He had heard, on what he considered good authority, a 
story that, at a durbar, Lord Ellenborough had, without notice, ordered 


Mr. Georce BAN&Es supported the motion. 

Mr. Hott, who concurred in the praise accorded to the valour of the 
troops and to Lord Ellenborough’s zeal, took exception to the excesses 
committed by the troops during the war— 

Ghuznee was a strong town, with a population of nearly 10,000 inhabitants. 
1t was formerly the seat of Mahometan empire, and Mr. Elphinstone described 
it as exhibiting many signs of former magnificence. Ghuznee was taken and 
destroyed, the work of destruction going on for three days and three nights. 
It extended for three miles round the city. The temple which contained the 
tomb of the Sultan Mahmoud, which was looked upon with pecu!::.r sanctity, 
and had for 800 years escaped the ravages of native warfare, was utterly de- 
stroyed ; and it was boasted in a despatch that the razed temple and tomb of 
Mahmoud looked down upon the blackened ruins of Ghuznee. * * . 
Istaliff, after a brilliant action, fell into the hands of General M‘Caskill. 
The next day, the General, writing to head-quarters, said, “I directed the town 
to be set on fire in several places, after taking out various supplies which might 
be useful to our troops; ard the work of demolition is still proceeding, under 
the direction of Major Saunders, of the Engineers.” This place was, according 
to the despatch, occupied by ne less than 15,000 persons. The forts, heights, 
and suburbs, were successively won; and, as the despatch described it, those per- 
sons, including women and children, were driven from their homes up into the 
snowy mountains. “4 ‘ . At Cabul, the grand bazaar and the 
Feringhi mosque were demolished. The principal sufferers in the destruc- 
tion of Cabul were the Hindoo merchants, who relied confidently upon us for 
protection, and had nothing whatever to do with the murder of Sir William 
M’Naghten. Not only was Cabul itself destroyed, but all the cultivated 
ground around it was ravaged. The orchards, which were so much praised 
in Oriental literature, were laid waste, and village after village was destroyed 
in the surrounding district. ' 3 . Jellalabad was a considerable 


city, containing little less than a population of 10,000 persons: it was one of 
the most beautiful cities in Central Asia when it was entered by our troops; 
they left it a heap of ruins. 


Though not given in the book which hal been 





In the course of further debating, Lord Esprinaron said, he had no 
objection to award Lord Ellenborough thanks as a good Commissary- 
General: and the motion was supported by Mr. Hoae, Colonel Woop, 


} Y, 1 2a y Ne , 7 T¢s . | y 
He did not think that the order given | Captain Bernat, Sir Howarp Dovexas, Mr, Coartes Woop, Mr. 


Aucustus Strarror> O'BRIEN. 
Mr. Hume eventually withdrew his amendment; the first resolution 
was carried; and the remainder passed unanimously. The Speaker 


communicated to the officers named. 
Oa the same day, the Duke of WELLINGTON moved the same resolu- 


| tion in the House of Lords; supported by a statement similar to that 
Mr. Amos to leave the room : but that was disproved by Mrs.Amos’s letter. | by Sir Robert Peel, only briefer, and from the Duke’s manner very in- 
| teresting to those who heard it delivered He dwelt more on the in- 


fl iences—the successive failures, te disseasions, and the inaction which 
enervated the Cabul army, and destroyed confidence in its officers and 
its discipline, before the disasters of October 1841; but reserved opinions 
on the causes of those disasters, in consideration of the pending inquiry 
in Indie, He highly commended the instructions of the 4th July re- 
c.ived by General Nott: * he had read many documents of that cha 
racter, and seen none more deserving of eulogy.” 

Lord AvcKLAND seconded the motion; acknowledging “ the most 
temperate, judicious, and impressive manner in which the noble Duke 
had brought the subject before their Lordships.” On his own part, 
he explained, that the Government of India were advised that the force 
at Cabul was more than amply sufficient for every emergency which 
called for it; and he had even been pressed to reduce a part of the force 
there. He had sent home his resignation three or four months before 
the outbreak at Cabul, when tranquillity reigned there: when intelli- 
gence reached India of the disasters, he would gladly have remained to 
grapple withthem; but his suecessor was already on the sea, and all 
that be could do was to provide the means of meeting the difficulties. 
{The chief provisions are explained by Sir Robert Peel above.] The 
want of carriage was maioly caused by the desertion of the camel- 
drivers; but Major Outram had already exerted himself in collecting 
camels and stores, and 3,000 were sent to General Nott. On what may 
be supposed to be questionable points he said nothing: but, by the order 
of the 4th July he thought his successor became a partner in the expe- 
dition from Candahar to Cabul, and in the combined operations; the 
consequence of which had been the wiping off the stain upon our mili- 
tary honour, and the conferring an immense benefit upon India. 

The M. rquis of Lanspowne concurred in the limited expression of 
thanks. He alluded to the “ extreme caution” displayed by Lord 
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Ellenborough ; not for the purpose of casting any censure upon any one, 
but in order to do full justice to those officers who took the responsibi- 
lity upon themselves of advancing, as they did, in the most perilous 
circumstances, as Sir Jasper Nichols said, “ loaded with cautions.” 

Lord Firzceratp and Vesey replied to this point of * extreme cau- 
tion,” that even the Generais themselves were fully conscious of the 
caution which ought to be exercised, circumstanced as they were, in 
making any movement in advance. On the 20th April, for instance, 
General l’ollock said, “* My situation at the present moment is a diffi- 
cult one; and much as I deprecate any retrograde movement, such a 
step is by no means improbable, as I have not yet been able to get sup- 
plies in sufficient quantities to warrant my remaining here.” He related 
an anecdote of a hero’s mother— 

The Adjutant-General of the army, acting by the command of Lord Ellen- 
borough, transmitted to the aged mother of Colonel Dennie that medal which 
her son would have worn had he happily survived. In replying to the letter 
which accompanied this token, Mrs. Dennie beautifully said, that “ she ac- 
cepted it with pleasure and with pride, for she had a right to teel a pridein 
her son’s life, and,” she added, “* in his death.” 

The Marquis of CLanricaRDE tock some of the standing exceptions 
to Lord Ellenborough’s conduct—that he had ebstructed the advance on 
Cabul, and had contemplated the abandonment of the prisoners ; quoting 
passages from the Blue Book in support of his construction. Even with 
respect to the order of July 4th, any person reading that order, accord- 
ing to the simple meaning of the words, would say that it was a permis- 
sion to advance, but an instruction to retreat. He would not say any 
thing as to the taking away the fumous gates of Somnath. 

Lord BrovcHam vindicated Lord Ellenborough from charges of va- 
cillation and infirmity of purpose. ‘ ‘ Extreme caution!’ I ask, in 
these circumstances and conditions couldany caution be deemed extreme ? 
He was cautious ; he did reflect : did he hesitate ?”” And Lord Brougham 
read the despatch of 15th March, to show that Lord Ellenborough’s de- 
termination was taken from the first. He contrasted the language used 
by the Opposition in that House and out of doors— 

“My noble friends Aere speak smoothly, speak softly, on the subject. One 
may say of them as was said by an inspired poet of others 











‘The words of 
their mouths are soft as butter, having war ia their hearts ’"—( Loud cries of 
“ Hear, hear!” and laughter)—‘ Their words are smoother than oil, yet be 
they very swords.’ (Continued laughter.) 








of Stutgard, also had audiences. Sir John M‘Neill was presented on 
his return from Persia. The diplomatic gentlemen were introduced by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

A Court and Privy Council were held by the Queen yesterday. The 
Council was attended by Prince Albert and the Cabinet Ministers. The 
Queen gave audiences to Lord Wharncliffe, the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
Sir Robert Peel; and, at the Court, to Baron Von Hugel, the Wurtem- 
berg Minister, on his return after a temporary leave of absence. 

The Queen also gave audiences to the Duke of Wellington on Tues- 
day, and to Sir Robert Peel on Wednesday. 

There was a dinner-party at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday ; at 
which the Prince of Thurm and Taxis, and the Baron and Baroness de 
Cetto, were guests. 

Prince Albert visited the Dutchess of Gloucester, the Princess 
Sophia, and the Duke of Sussex, on Saturday; yesterday, he attended a 
mecting of the Commissioners for promoting the Fine Arts. 

‘The Dutchess of Cambridge, the Princess Augusta, and the Princess 
Mary, came to town from Kew on Thursday. : 

Yesterday was the birthday of the Duke of Cambridge ; who received 
a congratulatory visit from the Dutchess of Gloucester, and most of the 
Foreign Ministers called during the day. 

The Datchess of Gloucester gave a dinner-party, on Tuesday; at 
which were present, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, Prince 
George, the Princess Augusta, and the Prince of Thurm and Taxis. 


The Queen has given 1,000/ to the funds of Christ’s Hospital; and 
Prince Albert 50/ to the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Society. 


Special Courts of Conservancy of the River Thames were held on 
Wednesday, to forward the great scheme which is in contemplation 
for the improvement of the river. Some time ago the Lords of the 
‘Treasury, the Cominissioners of Public Works, and the Corporation of 
Londoa, caused a report, with estimates, to be made on embanking 
some portion of the river; a Committee of the House of Commons 


| pushed the inquiry yet further, and a project for a general improve- 


dealt with the conduct of the Governor General show or wage the ‘war that | 


is in their hearts’; they brandish ‘the very swords,’ be they more ov less 


sharp—(A laugh)—more or less trenchant, with which they are by nature | 


endowed: but they omit the butter and the oil. I proiest that in three long 
months of uninterrupted abuse and calumny, no phrase has been used more 
gentle than the ‘ base,’ ‘ un-English,’ ‘reckless,’ ‘dastardly,’ ‘cowardly ’ con- 
duct of the Governor-General. I speak literally ; these were the expressions ; 
the last, the foulest and the coarsest of the whole, being only the most fre- 
quently repeated ; being one the most congenial to the nature of those who just 
showed the venom they hadl—like superannuated vipers, showing they had the 
bag of venom, but not possessing the perforated tooth through which to squirt 
it.” (“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 

Lord Brougham also alluded to the Somnath gates proclamation, and 
the order for conveying the gates— 

“ Something has been said about a proclamation and about a despatch; and 
I heartily agree with those who lament that the Governor-General in one of 
those despatches suffered himself for a moment to be led away in alluding to 


Dds these whe alarshess have | St* the banks is in agitation. Special Courts of Conservancy were 


accordingly constituted on Wednesday, at Westminster, the Borough, 
Greenwich, and Stratford, for the several counties whose lands embank 
the river. The Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and several of the Corpora- 
tion and their officers were present. The Juries are to make their 
presentinents at the next courts, on the 11th March. 

The Anti-Corn-law League had a “ grand Metropolitan demonstra- 
tion,” on Wednesday—a public meeting of their friends and supporters 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. Mr. Hamer Stansfield of Leeds 
took the chair; and there were present, Mr. John Bright of Rochdale, 


' Mr. Brooks of Manchester, Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Milner 


the conduct of his predecessor, which remarks I think he ought to have spared. | 
But that is not what they are harping at out of doors and elsewhere; it is at | 


the language, the style of the proclamation. This language was open to ob- 
servation: but the style of a proclamation or a speech is a matter of trifling 
importance ; I am looking at the deeds of the Governor-General.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne explained, that he did not condemn the 
“ extreme caution,” but only spoke of it as enhancing the responsibility 
of the Generals, and therefore their merits. 

Lord Brougham’s vindication of the Somnath proclamation brought 
out the Bishop of Satisnury and the Bishop of CutcHesTER]; who dif- 
fered widely with his excuse of it. Lord BroucHam assured the Pre- 


lates, that there was no more pious Christian than Lord Ellenborough; | 


the proclamation being strictly political. 


Lord Minto guarded himself against being supposed to concur in | 
the more extensive construction which had been put on the vote of | 


thanks to Lord Ellenborough. 
The resolutions were carried unanimously. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Forcep Excnequer Brits, When the Forged Exchequer Bills 
Bill was read a third time, on Wednesday, the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER explained to Mr. Wiitram Wixtttams and Mr. Epwarp 
ELLIcE, that a renewal of the fraud would be almost impossible under the 
act passed last session: even without the newly-adopted checks, the very 
peculiar case of Beaumont Smith was without parallel, and there had 
not been such a thing as a forged Exchequer Bill for fifty years. He 
admitted the hardship in the case of Mr. Inglis, who had deposited 
6,0001., his whole means, in good Exchequer Bills, with Morgan, who 
had shifted that security: but, though the claim was good against 
Morgan, he could not regard it as good against Government ; for they 
could make no distinction between the several forged bills actually in 
Morgan’s possession. The bill was passed. 

Nationat Economy. Mr. SHarman Crawrorp has given notice, 
that, on going into Committee on the Army Estimates, he shall move, 
that in consequence of the national distress, they be postponed until 
all the estimates of expenditure and ways and means be completed. 

FurTHEeR Rerorm. Mr, Soarman Crawrorp has deferred his bill 
to secure a full representation of the people and shorten the duration of 
Parliaments, until the 9th March. 

Tue Gates or Somnath. Mr. Vernon Smiru has given notice of 
a resolution, to be moved on the 9th of March, respecting Lord Ellen- 
borough’s proclamation addressed to the princes and chiefs of India. 


The Court. 


THE return of the Court to Buckingham Palace has brought an acces- 
sion of public business to the Queen. 

Her Majesty held a Court on Monday ; at which the Prince of Thurm 
and Taxis, was introduced by the Baron de Cetto, the Bavarian Minis- 
ter. Count de Pollon, the Sardinian Minister, and Sir George Shee, 
the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court 





Gibson, Mr. Ewart, Dr. Bowring, Mr. R. R. R. Moore of Manchester, 
Mr. Paulton, and a great number of the Chairmen and Secretaries of 
the branch Associations of the Metropolis. The meeting is said to 
have been the largest held at the Crown and Anchor for twenty-four 
years: not only the great room, but all the ante-rooms and passages, 
were crowded; and deputations were sent from time to time to the 
platform for speakers, who came out and addressed the auxiliary meet- 
ings. Frequent allusion was made to the scene in the House of Com- 
mons last Friday night. The Chairman remarked— 

“If there be any characteristic of an Englishman which distinguishes 
Richard Cobden more than another, it is his love of fair play. Now, foul play 
has been practised on that gentleman. (Vehement cheering.) The higher the 
party from whom it emanated, the fouler the deed. To accuse a man openly 
of instigating to the commission of assassination, if there were grounds for 
such a charge, it would be manly—it would be bold—it would be English to 
make it: but to insinuate what it is not dared to express, is worthy of a mind 
practised in duplicity. (Loud cheers.) But let Mr. Cobden be assured that, 
from whatever source this atrocious stigma proceeds—whoever aims the foul 
blow—whether it be a wily enemy or a false friend—(Loud cries of “ Roe- 
buck!” and groans)—bis countrymen will rally round him and see that he 
has fair play.” (Continued cheering.) 

Mr. Cobden himself said, he would rather that the transaction had not 
been alluded to: he should leave it in the hands of his intelligent coun- 
trymen, and be satisfied with their verdict— 

“ You have been told that I have been charged in my place in Parliament 
with instigating to assassination! 1, who received a diploma from the Society 
of Friends as a peacemaker, on account of my writing, long before 1 was known 
as a politician: 1, who in all shapes, to the best of my humble ability, endea- 
voured to depress the false boast of mere animal powers at the expense of the 
immortal part of our being: I, who abhor capital punishments: I, who am 
conscientiously of opinion that it is worse than useless to take life, even for the 
punishment of murder; I have been accused of instigating to assassination !”— 
( Loud groans.) 

He then proceeded indignantly to denounce the imputations of the 
Tory press. He was interrupted by some person, who called out 


| * Question !” an interruption which Mr, Cobden with much temper and 


adro'tness, turned to account— 

“ That gentleman, whether he be friend or enemy, is right. It is a mis- 
take, and a great fault on our part, to allow ourselves for a moment to be di- 
verted from the real question. It is the game, the deliberate game of our ene- 
mies, to scatter charges against us, and thus divert the minds of the people from 
the object which we have at heart.” 

He described the peaceful weapons of the League—the printing-press, 


, and lectures; its object—to make the Corn-law known, understood, 





abhorred, and therefore speedily put toan end. After a clever Anti- 
Corn-law address, Mr. Cobden again adverted to the charges against 
the League ; referring particularly to the speech of the Rev. Mr. Bayley, 
of Sheffield, on the 6th of July— 

Their enemies might single out an individual speech or an individual act to 
reproach them with: and what then? Leta man, whether he be a real enemyor 
a false friend, single out the individual speech ofaminister of the gospel, and say 
that his language was violent and indiscreet, and Mr. Cobden would say to him, 
as had been said to another before him, “ Let him who is without sin am 
you cast the first stone.” There was no doubt but that the short life of the 
League had witnessed acts of indiscretion, as there were acts of indiscretion in 
the daily and weekly lives of them all: but was it the part of a friend to mount 
the most public stage he could find in the country, and declaim against a 
member of the Anti-Corn-law League, in language which he knew would be 
seized hold of by the Monopolist press and applied to the whole League? Was 
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it right that a friend to their cause should take such a way of reproving indivi- 
dual acts of members of their body ? or should he not have written upon the subject 
to those members of the League with whom he was in close correspondence at 
the time. But he did not attend there to exculpate the members of the League 
from charges which might have been brought against them. He heard these 
charges with regret, but he knew that the League had outgrown such charges. 
They could laugh at them, and despise them; nay, more, they would do what 
probably such kind friends as those who advanced them did not intend or wish 
that they should do—they would profit by their censures. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Bright delivered a very long speech, in the course of which he 
said, that as long as the Corn-Jaws existed, they would be liable to such 
outbreaks as those of the autumn: so long as human nature remained 
as it was, he felt satisfied that vast multitudes of men, who could live 
if the law permitted them, would not lie down and die quietly with 
wives and children starving around them. He believed that if the late 
disturbances had taken place in the agricultural districts, the probable 
results would have been such as he dared not contemplate. The brutal 
ignorance of the agricultural labourer might be in some degree ex- 
plained, when they recollected that there were no persons above their 
own situation in life who had for them a word of sympathy or comfort. 
Such was not the case with the operatives in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Their employers interested themselves in their condition; but 
had the rural squire and the clergyman any sympathy with their unfor- 
tunate labourers ? 

Colonel Thompson ridiculed Sir R. Peel’s fears of assassination— 

The Prime Minister had bcen represented as having been much excited 
at something—a threat of assassination! (Laughter.) If this was true, 
it must have arisen from the still small voice of conscience; and he would 
not wish him visited with any greater censure. He knew a little girl who 
stood being shot at a great deal better than he did. (Tremendous cheering for 
some minutes, intermingled with cries of ** The Queen! God bless her!”) He 
believed that the whole affair was a political stratagem. The Quarterly Re- 
view had charged him with saying it was time to do something mere than 
talk : that was uttered during the progress of the late election, and referred to 
the conduct of the clectors on the hustings. That was a specimen of the 
truthfulness of the charges against the Anti-Corn-law League in reference to 
a late event. 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. Hame, Mr. Milner Gibson, 
and Dr. Bowring; and, thauks having been voted to the chairman, it 
peaceably separated. 

The Chartists succeeded in converting an Anti-Corn-law meeting to a 
tumult, on Tuesday, It was convened by ticket, ia Hall’s Riding- 





schoo], Marylebone; but a knot of Chartists early blockaded the entry, | 


and until the doors were opened kept back those who had tickets; and 
thus they were able to take possession of the front of the platform. 
Mr. Bagshaw took the chair according to previous announcement; but 
the Chartists also appointed a chairman of their own; to whom, how- 
ever, they did not pay enough deference to keep order at his bidding. 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir Benjamin Hall, and Sir De Lacy Evans were 
present; but the speaking was drowned in shouts and other noises. 
There seem to have been two distinct fights, in both of which the 
Commodore and the Colonel fronted the assailants; but after all, the 
meeting was adjourned without any business having been done, 

Other meetings in support of the League’s movement have been held, 
at the Pineapple Tavern in Portman Market, at the Literary Institution 
in Leicester Square, (the St. Anne’s Anti-Corn-law Association,) 
Islington, Peckham, Chelsea; and by the Young Men’s Anti-Monopoly 
Association, at Albion Hall, London Wall. The young men passed a 
resolution expressing “contempt and indignation at the disgraceful 
and utterly unfounded insinuation made against Mr. Cobden,” with a 
hit at Sir Robert Peel’s “ affected misunderstanding.” 





“The General Court of the Proprietors of University College was 
held, on Wednesday, at the theatre of the institution in Gower Street, 
Mr. Crabbe Robinson in the chair. Mr. C. Atkinson, the Secretary, 
read the report; of which the following is a summary-— 

In the session of 1841-2, the pupils in the College and the junior classes num- 
bered 886. Of these, 356 were students in medicine, 155 in the arts, and 395 
were pupils in the junior school. The amount of receipts from students and 

upils was 12,7561. 4s. 6d.; of which sum 9,081/. 18s. having been paid to the 
ta and Masters, 3,675/. 2s. 10d. fell to the share of the College. The 
year’s income from other sources was 4,039/. 11s. 4d.; and the disbursements 
for the establishment department, including payment for several permanent ad- 
ditions to the property of the College, interest upon mortgage, &c., amounted to 
4,000/. 17s. 1ld.; thus showing that the expenses were covered by the receipts. 
Of the sum above mentioned of 12,756/. 4s. 6d. received for education, 
5,570/. 10s. was derived from classes of the medical faculty, and 2,570/. 14s. 6d. 
from those of the arts and law. ‘To the library, a set of works one hundred in 
number, printed at tiie Government press at Cairo, had been presented by Lord 
Brougham, who had received them from the Pasha of Egypt. The junior 
school produced during the year 4,615/., a sum less by 282/. than the year 
before. The collection made at the public dinner in June last was 1,120/. 
Since the last meeting, a very fine collection of geological specimens had been 
offered to the College for the use of the students by Mr. Greenough ; but, on 
account of the expense of providing rooms for its reception, and keeping it in 

roper order—an expense the Couucil did not at present feel themselves justi- 
fied in incurring—they had been compelled, though reluctantly, to decline the 
present. 

The report was adopted; and thanks were voted to Mr. Greenough 
for his offer. Colonel Leicester Stauhope declared the institution to be 
a failure, in consequence of its not comprising religious instruction ; 
and he made a motion on the subject; but it did not find a seconder. 
Lord Brougham was elected President, and the Earl of Auckland Vice- 
President, in the room of the Duke of Somerset; who resigned, receiv- 
ing the thanks of the meeting. 

At the Court of Bankruptcy, on Saturday, a novel and interesting 
question was argued before Commissioners Merivale, Holroyd, and 
Fonblanque, in a Court of Subdivision, upon the examination of Mr. 
Feaver, of Ludgate Hill. The father of the bankrupt had assigned to 
him, for valuable considerations, the secret of an embrocation for the 
eure of gout and vther diseases; which deed of assignment was after- 
wards deposited, as security for pecuniary advances, with Messrs. 
Coutts. The bankrupt offered to manufucture the medicine for the 
benefit of the creditors, but declined to communicate the secret to the 
assignees. Mr. Merivale, on their behalf, applied to the Commissioners 


to compel Mr. Feaver to divulge the secret; contending that, as it had 
been purchased for valuable considerations, and was afterwards pledged 


for pecuniary advances, it was clearly part of the bankrupt’s estate. 
Several cases were cited by the counsel to show that even a matter so 
incorporeal as the production of a man’s miad was in law property— 
“The mere title of a newspaper had been held to be personal estate. Lord 
Manstield cited a case where a news-walk had been declared to be assets; and 
it was stated that as much as 400/. had been given fora milk-walk. The 
mere good-will of a business was deemed in law assets, fur which an executor 
was accountable, although Lord Eldon had defined that description of property 
to be the simple probability that certain customers would resort to the old 
premises. The secret of James's powders had been at various times bought, 


| sold, divided among children, and in every way treated as property.” 


Mr. Mayhew, the bankrupt’s solicitor, denied that any case had beer 
made out for the interference of the Court; and insisted that, as the 
secret had been communicated verbally, no transfer could be made of 
words. The Commissioners u!timately decided that the secret was not 
a part of the bankrupt’s estate which he was bound to disclose, and de- 
clared him entitled to pass on his balance-sheet ; reserving to themselves 
a right to enforce hereafter a disclosure of the whole transaction relative 
to the assignment if they thought fit. 

The first application to the Court of Bankruptcy for its sanction to 
institute criminal proceedings against a bankrupt under the new act, 
was made on Thursday. The bankrupt was Harris, a linendraper in 
Great Portland Street; and the charge against him was “ mutilation 
and fabrication ” of his books. Commissioner C, F, Williams said that 
the application was a very proper one: the proceedings would have the 
effect of teaching other bankrupts, that the proper keeping of books is as 
important a part of the law as anything which the new law has enacted. 

















Joshua Jones Ashley, formerly Ensign in the Fortieth Regiment, was 
again brought up at Marlborough Street Police-office on Thursday, 
charged with stealing silver spoons and forks to a very large amount 
from the Junior United Service, the Union, Army and Navy, Erec- 
theium, Reform, and Colonial Clubhouses, of each of which he has 
beenamember. The court was crowded with noblemen and gentlemen 
belonging to the several clubs; whose regard he met with a steady 
gaze. A number of pawnbrokers were also present, bearing the stolen 
plate. Three files were produced, which had been found at his lodging 
in Allington Street, Pimlico: one of them was curved, so as to fit 
into the handles of fiddle-pattern spoons, in order to erase the marks on 
them. After a long investigation, he was committed for trial; but was 
remanded, in order to the production of some further evidence. 

Itis said that the prisoner's proper name is Joshua Jones, and that he 
is the stepson of Mr. James Ashley, of the late firm of Ashley and Son, 


bankers and army-agents, 





The forcing into a gaming-house by the Police early on Thursday 
morning had a melancholy result. The house was No. 34, St. James’s 
Street; and it had been visited on Wednesday night by a Police-Ia- 
spector, in plain clothes, who took part in gaming. Superintendent 
Baker, having heard of the Inspector’s success in entering the house, 
repaired thither with a party of constables, and was adinitted. In the 
alarm, Henry Smart, the son of the proprietor of the house, escaped 
to the roof; but he slipped, and fell into the area of the next house in 
Jermyn Street. He was dreadfully shattered ; and he died next morning, 
at St. George’s Hospital. Isaiah Smart, the proprietor, and three other 
persons, were taken before M.. Hardwick, at Marlborongh Street 
Police-office, and fined; Smart’s penalty being reduced from 100/. to 
30/, in consideration of the affliction with which he had been visited. 


The YProbinees. 


An address to Mr. Cobden was circulated among his constituents in 
Stockport ou Tuesday, which says—‘‘ We have further witnessed, with 
feelings of no ordinary indignation and amazement, the unmanly at- 
tempt, in various quarters, to give to certain passages in your speech a 
construction and a meaning totally at variance with the legitimate ap- 
plication of the language itself, and most repugaant to your own generous 
disposition.” It adds, that such attempts are calculated to destroy the 
independence necessary to the discharge of Parliamentary duties. The 
address received 5,000 signatures in a few hours, including the signa- 
tures of the Mayor, the three ex-Mayors, and several Conservatives. 

A similar address was set on foot in Salford. 

Mr. Thomas Hunt, a tenant holding six hundred acres under Mr. 
George Bankes, in Dorsetshire, has come forward, in a letter to the 
Morning Post, to refute Mr. Cobden’s statement respecting the wretched 
condition of the labourers in that neighbourhood— 

“ Though some of my labourers have even 6d. per week less than Mr. Cob- 
den mentioned as their miscrable pay, [&s.,] each has, in addition, a cottage 
and a large garden, rent and rate tree, together with thirty perches of land 
ploughed and manured for potatoes, fuel supplied and brought home to their 
cottages without any charge, and wheat is delivered to them at 6s. per bushel 
whatever may be its price in the market. Thus, independent of the other pro-~ 
visions for his comfort, the higher the cost of wheat the greater are his wages ; 
no fluctuation affects him. It is not when at day-work only that my labourers 
enjoy these privileges; they have the very same when at piece-work, by which 
they are earning occasionally nearly twice as much wages, 

“ With regard to the bad feeding, clothing, and the ignorance of this class, 
one case in point will be the best answer. I have a labourer who has been on 
the farm more than twenty years, and who has a family of nine children. With 
tke cottage, the ample garden for vegetables, the potato-crop, usually enough 
for the year’s consumption, and other advantages, this individual, with honest. 
care and industry, has been enabled to live in perfect comfort, and bring up his 
children in respectability and virtue. He has always his pig in the stye for 
home supply, and can dispose of garden-produce so as to bring in some funds 
for clothing. He has thus placed his two eldest daughters in excellent service; 
and want of no kind has been felt by those pitiable, worse-otf than ‘ paupers or 
felons’ of Mr. Cobden’s manufacturing imagination. 

« Now, Iet Mr. Cobden compare the condition of his ‘ hands’ with that of 
my hinds, and see how far his 12s. per week ccntributes to their independence 
and happiness.” 





A meeting of the stuff and calico block-printers was held at Manches- 
ter, on Friday, for the purpose of “ taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of petitioning Parliament on the evils they are suffering, and 
have suffered, in consequence of the urrestricted use of machinery in 
their trade.” The meeting consisted of delegates of the trade from most 
of the towns within twenty miles of Manchester Resolutions were 
passed, and a petition to both Houses of Parliament founded upon them, 
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to the effect “‘ That the distress now es,xrienced by the operative 
block-printers, is solely to be attributed to the unrestricted action of 
machinery, which is almost entirely superseding labour, and depriving 
workmen cf the means of subsistence”; and “ that the only remedy 
for the removal! of the present alarming distress is a restriction on print- 
ing-machines, or an ample provision made for those whose labour has 
been superseded by machinery.” The petition states, that of 11,000,000 
pieces printed in Lancaster and Derby in 1842, only 100,000 were printed 
by the block-printers, 900,000 partly printed by them, andthe remain- 
ing 10,000,060 entirely by the machine; they say that one-fourth of 
their number are in a state of destitution; and they express surprise 
that machinery has never been made to contribute towards the revenue. 


The adjourned inquest on the mutilated remains of a woman found 
in the River Aire, at Leeds, closed on Monday, without the slightest 
additional evidence as to the circumstances of the woman’s death. The 
Jury returned a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown.” 

The Manchester Courier supplies an addition to the list of cases which 
prove the terrible risk of acting on circumstantial evidence. On the 
26th April 1817, Margaret Marsden, aged seventy-five, housekeeper to 
Mr. Littlewood, a grocer in Salford, and Hannah Partington, aged 
twenty, his servant, were found brutally murdered at his house in Pen- 
dleton, and cash and property to the amount of mo e than 160/. were 
stolen— 

“From various circumstances of strong suspicion, five men, named James 
Ashcroft the elder, David Ashcroft, James Ashcroft the younger, William 
Holden, and John Robinson, were apprehended, and tried at Lancaster, before 
Baron Richards, at the August Assizes, (Friday, September 5th,) 1817. Al- 
though not direct, the evidence was strongly circumstantial; and the Jury found 
the three Ashcrofts and William Holden guilty, but acquitted Robinson. On 
the following Monday, (September 8th,) the Ashcrofts and Holden were exe- 
cuted; but every one of them, ‘calling their God to witness,’ died protesting 
their innocence and singing ahymn. Nevertheless, the public were perfectly 
satisfied of their guilt; about which there never seemed to be a doubt, until 
Thursday the Sth instant, when an old man, aged seventy-four, named John 
Holden, (the uncle, we believe, of the man who was kung,) living at a very 
disreputable place called Egypt, on the right-hand side of the road between 
Leigh and Chowbent, finding himself on the point of death, confessed to two 
women, whom he called to the bedside for the purpose, that he was the perpe- 
trator of the murder above referred to, but that he did not commit the robbery. 
On the following day he died.” 





IRELAND. 

Dr. Boyd was elected Member for Coleraine, in the room of Mr. 
Litton, the new Master in Chancery, by a poll which closed on Mon- 
day; having 2 majority of 22 over his opponent, Sir Hervey Bruce. Both 
are Tories; but Dr. Boyd is a Presbyterian and a moderate Nonintru- 
sionist, (at least, he recommends compensation for puatrons,) and Sir 
Hervey Bruce is a High Churchman. It is said that the successful 
candidate had the support of many Catholics. 

Mr. Charles Leslie of Glasslough was on Friday elected, without 
opposition, Member for the County of Monaghan, in the room of the 








Honourable Mr. Westenra, elevated to the Peerage by the demise of | 


his father, the late Lord Rossmore. 


On the same day, the Honourable James P. Maxwell, Captain in the | 


Fifty-ninth Regiment, was duly elected Member for Cavan, in the room 
of the late Colonel Clements. 
Miscellaneous. 

The Morning Chronicle says that “a story is rife that Lord Brougham 
is to succeed Lord Abinger as Chief Baron.” 

It is understood in military circles that Sir Robert Sale will be 
appointed to the vacant Colonelcy in the Forty-fourth Regiment. 

It is reported that Dr. Candlish, who is now in London with Mr. 
Dunlop, of Edinburgh, aspires bimself to plead the cause of Noniatru- 
sionism at the bar of the House of Commons, should Mr. Fox Maule’s 
motion be successful. The motion has becn delayed by the death of 
Lord Abercromby, Mr. Maule’s father-in-law. 

The death of Mr. Sutton Sharpe, Queen’s counsel, which took place 
on Wednesday, at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, deprives society 
of one of its most agreeable and valuable members. He was highly es- 
teemed as a lawyer, but still more for his cultivated tastes and social 
qualities. A Liberal in politics, his amenity of manners engaged the 
friendship of men in all parties. He was a nephew of Mr. Rogers the 
poet ; and was forty-five years of age. 





Mrs. Wood, the singer, is reported to have been converted to the | 


Roman Catholic faith. 
rated from her husband, because the tenets of the Romish Church do 
not recognize tle English law of divorce, and as Lord William Lenox 
is still alive the separation is necessary ; and Mrs. Wood resides tem- 
porarily in Micklegate Bar Convent, at York, before retiring to an 
estate purchased for her by Mr. Wood in Yorkshire. Another account 
has it that she is about to take the veil, and is at the convent to per- 
form her noviciate. Mrs. Wood has one child by her second marriage 
It is curious to observe what extensive alterations have taken place 

in the House of Commons owing to the numerous petitions, acceptances 
of office, and deaths, which have occurred since the last general elec- 
tion. It appears that the followirg gentlemen, who were not returned 
at the meeting of Parliament in August 1841, now have seats in the 
House— 

Barron, Sir Henry W., 

Bateson, Robert junior, 

Bernal, Ralph senior, 

Boyd, Dr. John, 

Cardwell, Edward, 

Christie, William D., 

Clive, Viscount, 

Colquboun, John C., 

Corbally, Elias, 

Davies, David A. S., 

Fitzroy, Hon. Henry, 

Fitzmaurice, Hon. W. E., 

Glynne, Sir Stephen, 

Hamilton, George Alexander, 

Hampden, Renn, 


Hervey, Lord Alfred, 

Hume, Joseph, 

Hussey, Thomas, 

Lascelles, Hon. William S. S., 
Lefroy, Anthony, 

Leslie, Charles, 

Mildmay, Humphrey St. John, 
Ross, David Robert, 

Spry, Sir Samuel, 

Standish, Charles S., 

Walter, John, 

Wellesley, Lord Charles, 
Wortley, Hon. James A. S., 
Wyse, Thomas. 


According to one account, Mrs. Wood is sepa- | 


| Council would only agree to the amnesty. 


>< 


Commons have succeeded to Peerages, five have retired fro ag ce) 
ment, three have been removed by death, two have accepted offic i 


~ 


compatible with Parliamentary duties, and eighteen have been unseated, 


on petition. It is also worthy of remark, that Mr. O’Connell, who fa ra 8 


been returned for two counties, has made his election to sit for Cork ; 
that Mr. Hope, though unseated for Weymouth, is now Member for 
Southampton ; and finally, that if Sudbury be disfranchised, the num- 
bers in the House will be reduced from 658 to 656. 
In the Upper House, the following Members had no seats in that 
assembly a year ago— 
Abercromby, Baron, 
Berwick, Baron, 
Chichester, Bishop of, 
Congleton, Baron, 
Cork, Bishop of, 
Down, Bishop of, 
Dublin, Archbishop of, 
Ferrard, Viscount, 
Ferrers, Earl, 
Hill, Viscount, 
Three Peerages have become extinct, thirteen have descended to their 
respective heirs, (of whom two have not yet attained their majorities,) 
while one English Bishop and one Irish Representative Peer have died. 
Two Peers who previously had seats in the House of Lords have suc- 
ceeded to higher titles, and the four Irish Bishops are changed in the 
customary annual rotation — 7imes, 
Inthe Votes and Proceedings in ¢he House of Lords is this entry: 
“ Lord Brougham and Vaux—to submit a motion relative to the Muni- 
cipal Corporation of London, Thursday, thirtieth of February!” 


Macclesfield, Earl of, 
Manners, Baron, 
O'Neill, Viscount, 
Ossory, Bishop of, 
Rodney, Baron, 
Rossmore, Baron, 
Shannon, Earl of, 
Teynbam, Baron, 
Vivian, Baron, 


The Morning Chronicle reports, on the authority of “those who are 
supposed to be well-informed,” that the Income-tax will produce asum 
nearer seven than six millions. 

Something is very much the matter in the Customhouse. Two 
searchers and landing-waiters and an agent have absconded; and the 
Globe says—“ We hear that a firm in Watling Street, largely implicated 
in the Customhouse frauds, has teen exchequered for 160,000/. Inde- 
pendent of this enormous sum, others of minor importance, and parti- 
cularly one firm rather celebrated at the West-end, have had the same 
process served on them.” 

The Hampshire Telegraph notices that the half-pay of Pursers in the 
Navy is to be raised; some are to have &s. 6d. per diem. 

A correspondent of the Morning Post points out an “ historical 
parallel,” citing Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. The House of 
Commons had declared the Duke of Buckingham “ the cause of all 
the evils the kingdom had suffered, and an enemy to the public”; 
when that “ melancholic gentleman” Felton, wrought upon by the 
repetition of such expressions and the discourses of some popular 
preachers in the City, provided himself with a knife, which he bought 
of a common cutler for a shilling, and murdered the Duke. 


The Committees of the French Chamber of Deputies examined the 
budget of the Minister of War on Friday last. The effective force of 
the French Army, which in the year 1841 amounted to 493,741 men and 
110,995 horses, was reduced last year to 433,670 men and 97,448 
horses; and by the present budget it is proposed to reduce the Army 
further to 344,000 men and 84,288 horses. The troops to be employed 
in Algeria are set down at 69,000 men and 13,896 horses. 

After an animated debate, in the Bureaux on Saturday, on the Com- 
mittee on the Secret Service Fund Bill, Ministers obtained six out of 
the nine candidates. In the course of the debate, M. O’Dilon Barrot 
declared that the question of secret funds was unimportant: the im- 
portant question was, the daration of the Ministry: he would oppose 
it, for it was not one of progress, as M. Thiers’s Cabinet was: “ to 
overtura the Cubinet would be doing a service to the Crown; for if 
ever there were new elections, with a Ministry like the present, it might 
endanger the Crown itself.” 

M. Denatien Marquis, the Opposition candidate at the election of 
Beauvais, was returned on the 15th by 239 votes against 166, ob- 
tained by M. Didelot, the Ministerial candidate. 

The Spanish General Ramon Narvacz is to be married on the 2d of 
March next, in the chapel of the Palace of Luxembourg, to Mademoi- 
selle de Tascher, daughter of the Peer of France Count de Tascher. 
The ex- Queen of Spain is to be present at the ceremony. 


A new insurrectionary movement in Genevais among the things that 
have been. The Radicals of the town (like some Radicals nearer home) 
have suffered disappointment at finding that they cannot destroy abuses 
any better after the reform of the Grand Council than before it; and in 
framing a municipal law which was under discussion, the Conservatives 
were able to have their own way. On the 13th, the mob assembled 
round the Council-Chamber, crying “ ‘To arms!” and a body of in- 
surgents took up a position in the suburb St. Gervais; obtaining 
possession of the gates, Conavin and Rive. The National Guard was 
called out; the rebels round the Hotel de Vilee were dispersed; and 
in the conflict four men were killed and thirty wounded. The in- 
surgents then negotiated: they demanded the withdrawal of a law re- 
specting the right of search in citizens’ houses, passed on the 13th; the 
disarming of the secret police; and pardon for the past. The Grand 
By the 15th, however, the 


' tumult was effectually quelled, and tranquillity restored. 


The Constitutionnel publishes a rejoinder to Lord Brougham’s reply 
to M. de Tocqueville, apparently from the pen of M. de Tocqueville 
himself, It makes out that Lord Brougham imputed ignorance of various 
points to his antagonist, because Lord Brougham had not made himself 
acquainted with all that had been said and written in Franee on the 
right of search. For example, that seized vessels were to be tried by 
a tribunal of their own nation, had been discussed in the Chambers, 
as a guarantee of national jurisdiction, The chief imputation of “ mar- 
vellous ignorance ” is thus met— 

“ Lord Brougham persists in thinking that M. de Tocqueville was ignorant 
of the treaty of 1824, between England and the United States. The reason of 
this is, that Lord Brougham is ignorant of what was said on the question be- 
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fore he came to France a month ago. Ifhe had read tte Moniteur of the 21st 
May 1842, he would have seen the following passage of M. Guizot’s speech— 
* In 1824, a convention was made between England and the United States, in 
order to establish the right of search ; it was concluded, ratified, and signed in 
England by Mr. Canning. When the treaty was sent to Washington to be 
ratitied by the Senate, some changes were made in the treaty, which England 
would not consent to.’ Thus, it is evident that neither M. de Tocqueville nor 
his colleagues were ignorant of this treaty. M. de Tocqueville did not speak 
of it, for two very good reasons—first, because there was nothing new to say ; 
and secondly, that it was useless for the expression of his opinion. He wished 
to prove that the exercise of the right of search was so a the more difficult 
and dangerous for the peace of two great nations, as it was met with for the 
first time. What did he care for the idea of this right being old? What M. 





de Tocqueville wished to prove was, the novelty of putting it into practice. | 


What had the treaty of 1824 to do with this? ” 


The United States Tariff, which took effect on the 4th August last, | 


according to accounts by the last mail, works ill. The entire revenue 
from Customs during the quarter ending 3lst December last inclusive 
was only 3,116,370 dollars ; being considerably less than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1841, when the old tariff was in full operation, and 
the duties were reduced to the lowest rate established by the Compro- 
mise Act, except what was to have been the final reduction to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent; less also by half a million than in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1840; and less by 189,135 dollars 58 cents than in the 
third quarter of the jast year, during two-thirds of which quarter the 
duty on no article exceeded 20 per cent. The causes of this failure are 
said to be the unusual depression of business, the enforcement of the 
cash system, and the excess of duties upon some articles of import. 

The slaves on board the Creole were valued at 20,000 dollars, and in- 
sured at New Orleans: the underwriters refused to pay; a suit was 
commenced, and was recently decided in favour of the claimants. 

The Morning Chronicle’s Philadelphia correspondent “ Publicus ” com- 
municates some interesting intelligence from Texas and Mexico— 

“ You may remember that about 500 men of the Texan army, under 
General Somerville, revolted against him, because he would not march them 
into Mexico. They elected one Fisher in his stead, and went on a marauding 
expedition. After taking Laredo, they captured Mier; and, while revelling in 
the town, were surrounded by the Mexicans, and all except two, and several 
that were killed, taken prisoners and marched off to Mexico to work in the 
mines or the streets. The Mexican commanders were Generals Ampudia and 
Canales. The Texan papers say that 400 Mexicans were killed, and only four 
Texans; but credat Judeus Apella, &c. The above account, I believe, to be 
substantially correct. What could these marauding Texans, who revolted 
against their own General, expect? They entered an enemy’s country with- 
out providing the means of a retreat; and of course they were surrounded, 
cut off, or captured. 

“ We learn from Yucatan that 1,800 Indians had come down ona town 
(Champertown) in Laguna, and committed many ravages. The new Mexican 
steamer Montezuma, from England, has been despatched to aid in the siege 
ef Campeachy. 

* After Commodore Jones, of the United States Navy, had taken and given 
up Monterey, (in California,) he sent to the Governor, saying he would visit 
him and arrange any difficulty; but the Governor would not receive him. 
He invited the people to balls on board and on shore, but they would not go: 
and Iam glad to perceive that the United States Government are investi- 
gating the whole matter, with a view to place that singular Commodore’s pro- 
ceedings in a proper light before the people, and to adopt the mecessary legal 
steps.” 





The snow-storm which visited London on Friday and Saturday, with 
a North-eastern wind, was more severely felt in the country, and es- 
pecially to the South and West. In some lowlands and vaillies the 
snow had drifted to the depth of twelve or fourteen feet. Several of 
the mails, which should have arrived in London on Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday morning, were delayed nearly aday. The Exeter and Yeovil 
coach was three hours in going six miles; being obliged to abandon the 
high-road to proceed on the waste of snow from farmhouse to farm- 
house, as the only land-marks. Even so near town as Tooting the 
snow was so deep that the Banstead coach was stopped on Saturlay, 
between that place and Mitcham, unable to proceed. On the Sonth- 
western Railway, a drift of six feet deep in some places detained the 
trains for several hours. Inthe hilly parts of Kent, the thaw caused an 
inundation, which confined many people to their houses. 

Snow has also fallen very generally on the Continent ; and in the Py- 
renees it is so deep as to produce serious apprehensions of a disastrous 
inundation, should the thaw be sudden. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Navy formed the subject of discussion in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment !ast night; the Estimates being the occasion in the Commons, 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Hume came 
forward with one of his economical speeches, in which, while giving 
Government credit for intending a reduction, he urged further diminu- 
tion of the expenditure ; referring to several symptoms that the country 
is unable to bear its burdens. Mr. Witt1am Wixuiams followed up 

















1818 in the pensions, superannuation, and the like allowances in | 


the Navy and Civil departments. Sir Roperr Peex said that the 
increase in the Civil pe sions was caused by reductions of the estab- 
lishments, especially by the Duke of Wellington in 1830, and subse- 
quently by Lord Grey’s and Lord Melbourne’s Governments. With 


Syria, last year, 54 vessels of war were maintained, this year they 
would be reduced to 40, and ultimately he hoped to 25; and in conse- 
quence of the friendly progress of negotiations with France, he expected 
that France would pursue the same course. 


Mr. F. T. Barrne next preferred a charge against Government ; 
moving for papers relative to the dismissal of Mr. Hoskins from acting 
as Deputy Judge-Advocate at Portsmouth: and a sharp conver- 
sation took place between Mr. Baring, Mr. Sipney HerBeErt, Lord 
PatmersTon, Sir Hosert Pre, and others. The facts are these. 
Mr. Hoskins, a Whig, had for eleven years performed the duties, 
without any permanent appointment; but the permanent office has been 
revived in favour of Mr. Greetham, a Conservative, the son of a former 
functionary, and himself the holder of three other offices; Mr. Hoskins 
being abruptly discharged. On the Opposition side, it was contended 
that the shifting was a political “ job,” intended to “ cow ” the electors 
of Portsmouth: on the Ministerial side, that there were no political 
motives, but merely a desire to make the office as ¢fficient as possible, 
Sir Rosert Peet further pleaded, that his Government had made as few 
changes as any Government, even where they might be deemed most 
entitled to do so, namely, in the diplomatic appointments. Mr. Barine 
withdrew his motion; considering his purpose answered by the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Hersert then brought forward the Navy Estimates; the most 
impor.ant point in his statement being, the appointment of a new offi- 
cer, a Deputy Accountant-General to the Admiralty; a proceeding 
which the Opposition condemned as incurring needless cost. Some 
votes were taken, and the Committee was adjourned. 

Lord Jonn RussExx presented the petition of the Bombay merchants 
for indemnification for the confiscated opium in China; and the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the EXCHEQUER intimated that the settlement of those de- 
mands waited the ratification of the Chinese treaty. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Minto moved for returns respect- 
ing the present state of the Navy; and he required explanations as to 
why there had been less shipbuilding last year than had been contem- 
plated, and why a reduced vote was to be taken for the present year? 
The Duke of WELLINGTON vainly tried to stop the conversation which 
followed, as detrimental to the public service; but it extorted a sfate- 
ment from the Earl of Happincton— 

He — that it had been thought advisable rather to put ships al- 
ready built in good condition than to build new ones; and the repair of the 
** demonstration-ships” and expense of building steamers had obstructed the 
progress of the works. There was, however, a full average amount of work 
done: the quantity of timber consumed in 1840 was 13,707 loads; in 1841, 
15,500 loads; in 1842, 14,000 loads; and in 1843, it would be 14,290 loads ; 
and the number of shipwrights employed during the three years was as nearly as 
possible the same. And progress is making: in 1841-2, three line-of-battle 
ships were launched, and nine steamers; in 1842-3, four line-of-battle ships, 
and five steamers; and in 1843-4, nine line-of-battle ships are building, and 
six steamers, The Earl went into details respecting the building of other 
vessels, and of slips at the several dockyards. In 1840 the number of vessels 
afloat was 86; in 1843 it would be 90. 





A correspondent of the Morning Post states, that a letter has been 
received ‘at Birmingham from Sir Eardley Wilmot, announcing that he 
has been appointed Governor of Van Diemen’s Land; which creates a 
vacancy in the representation of North Warwickshire. The Conserva- 
tives immediately took steps to provide a successor; and they have put 
forward Mr. Charles Newdegate Newdegate, of Arbury Hall, near 
Atherstone, as their candidate. 

The present Governor of Van Diemen’s Land is Sir John Franklin, 
the Arctic traveller; who will scarcely regret being released from his 
troublesome and thankless post. To make it tolerable, sweeping 
changes of some kind are evidently necessary. 


An extraordinary meeting of the League was held in the Free-trade 
Hall at Manchester, on Thursday, to rebut the insinuations made against 
Mr. Cobden in the House of Commons on Friday last. The hall will 
hold ten thousand people; but it was over-crowded, and many could 
not obtain admission. In the name of the League and its several mem- 
bers, Mr. George Wilson, the President, emphatically repudiated the 
charge that they had ever used any but peaceful, moral, and constitu- 
tional agents for the attainment of their object : he hurled back the 
calumny, as “a most atrocious, most wilful, and most audacious false- 
hood.” This disclaimer, the resolutions, and an address to Mr. Cobden, 
were greeted by the reiterated and prolonged cheers of the vast as- 
semblage. 

Mr. R. S. Bayley, the Dissenting minister of Sheffield, whose speech 
at the Conference in July last has been so much the subject of com- 
ment, has written a letter to the Times, in reply to some strictures in 
that journal. The points of the letter are these. The speech was not 
delivered on Sunday the 17th July (a mistake, apparently, by Mr. Roe- 
buck); Mr. Bayley did not know the “gentleman ” wh: se conversation 
he mentioned—the gentleman was not one of his constituents, and the 
conversation did not take place in Sheffield; he has never advocated 


: : : Sage ; | the application of force to Parliament; he did accompany the anecdote 
the attack; asking for explanations of a considerable increase since | PP , pany 


with a protest, though only part of that protest was reported; he men- 
tioned the anecdote to denounce it, and to show the state of feeling in 
certain quarters; and he asks, if such a subject should not be publicly 


| alluded to, why the Times dilates upon it so vehemently ? 


respect to Naval pensions, Greenwich Hospital had been deprived of | 


large funds applicable to such purposes, and the House was called upon | 


to make good the deficiency. The allowance to widows and orphans 


had been increased at the recommendation of a Parliamentary Com- | 
mittee: Parliamentary Committees were not always favourable to re- | 


ductions in expenditure. 
positions, said, that the revenue from tea and tobacco duties had not 
fallen off ; and the deficiency in the coffee-duty revenue was not owing 
to diminished consumption, but to reduction of duty. ‘To shape ex- 


penditure entirely to the extent of yearly income, would be imprac- 
ticable in conducting the affairs of a great country like this; but the 
Estimates showed a decrease in the Naval, Military, and Ordinance 
departments, of 832,000/. ; and further reductions would follow: after 
the ratification of the treaty, the force in China would be reduced; in 


Sir Robert, in denying some of Mr. Hume’s | 





The Crown Prince of Hanover was married to the Princess Mary of 
Saxe, Altenburg, at Hanover, on Saturday evening, with a splendid 
pageant. Twenty-four sovereigns and princes were present at the 
ceremony, including eight reigning sovereigns—the Kings of Hanover 
and Prussia, the Grand Dukes of Oldenburg and Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
and the Dukes of Saxe-Altenburg, Brunswick, Nassau, and Anhalt- 
Dessau. Next day, the young couple went to church in an open car- 
riage drawn by six cream-coloured horses. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Exesance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The Government Securities have experienced a rise of nearly } per cent since 


our last report, the result of considerable purchases of every description of 
Stock. Contrary to all expectation, the Three-an4-a-balf per Cent Stocks 
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have kept pace with the Coasols and Reduced Three pe T Cents; the improve- 
ment in price being nearly the same in both. Consols for Money, which were 
yesterday 953 g, rose this morning immediately after the commencement of 
business, to 95 in consequence of a purchase of 100,000 for Moncey by the 
broker to the Scotch banks. The settlement of the Consol Account cecurred | 
today, and an impulse was given to the market by the closing of the Accounts 
of several speculators who have been operating for the fall: among them was 
one to the extent of 500,0007. These large purchases carried the price of Con- 
sols for Money to 953, and to 96 for the April Account. Reduced Three per 
Cents were quoted at 962, and New Three-and-a-Half per Cents at 1013, 
while Reduced Three-and-a-half per Cents have reached 103g. Prices 
gave way slightly before the close, and Consols were last quoted for Money 
at 958 9, and for Account at 953 2. Bank and India Stock have been both 
stationary; the former, which was quoted in our last at 177, being today 
marked 176} and 1774; and the latter, which was 268, being today 268 and 
2673. It appears to be considered certain that the Three-and-a-half per 
Cent Stocks will be reduced in the course of the present year: the operation 
would be practicable even at the present price of Stock. ; 
It is now believed that the Income-tax will produce 6,500,000/.; whence it 
is calculated, that the surplus revenue for the year ending the 5th April next 
will be about 2,000,0007. ; thus rendering about 500,900/. available for the pur- 
poses of the Sinking-fund in the quarter ending the 5th July,and the application 
of this sum to the reduction of Debt (will, in the absence of any political cause 
of depression) cause such an improvement in the prices of the Pu Funds as 
to render the reduction of the ‘Three-and-a-half per c St upon very 
much more favourable terms than at present, a matter of ed somplish- 
ment. It is reported that the Ministry have determined t fer the re- 
duction until the Three per cent Stock has reached 98. At that price, they 
would be enabled to convert every 100/, Three-and-a-half per Cent into 102/. 10s. 
Three per Cent; the value of which would be, at 98, 1002. 9s., and the annual 
interest 3/. 1s. 6d. A saving of 8s. 6d. per cent would consequently be made 
in interest paid upon the whole amount of the Three-and-a-half per Cent 
Stocks; which, in round numbers, would be 935,000/. annually. 
The Foreign Funds have generally experienced a considerable advance. 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents have been 14 per cent above our last prices, 
having risen from 544 to 553: the reported reduction of tle Five per Cents 
has operated to produce this miprovement: from the same cause, the Five per 
Cents have fallen in nearly the same proportion, viz. from 103} to 1023. The 
Two-and-a-half per Cents have given way slightly today, viz. to 55} 4. 
Colombian Bonds have advanced 1 per cent, without the arrival of any intelli 
gence gr the occurrence of any transactions of importance. Mexican have been 
steady till this morning, when the market gave way slightly, in consequence of 
the nonarrival of any remittances for the Dividends by the West Indian packet : 
none could, however, have been expected, cs the packet did not touch either at 
Vera Cruz or Tampico. The next Mexican mail becomes due on the 5th 
March; and its arrival will be expected with some anxiety, as the payment o 
the April Dividend wil] depend upon the amount of remittance then received. 
Portuguese Converted Stock has fluctuated between 394 and 404, the intel- 
ligence noticed in our last, of the total suppression of the disturba t Oporte, 
having been confirmed by the last arrival. The transactions in Spat 
have heen very considerable. The rise in these Bonds both in Paris and Hol- 
land has given a great impetus to speculation: some large purchases have 
occurred on Dutch account, which, in conjunction with the operations of our 
own speculators, have caused an improvement of 23 per cent in the ‘ 
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Tiree per 
Cents, and 13 in the Five per Cents Active: the former were today done at 
28, and the latter at 214; both have, however, since given way, and close as 
follows—Three per Cents, 273 3; Five per Cents Active, 203 3 

There has been a very genera! description of Share business transacted, most 
of the Railway Shares being in demand at improved quotations. Bank Shares 
appear to be sought after, especially those of the Australian establishments. 
The Old Shares of Australasian Bank have improved 21, being done at 52 
The Cobre, Santiago, and better class of Mining Shares are on the rise. 
The undermentioned are tle periods fixed for closing the bocks of the following 
Stocl s, the Divice:ds upon wh'ch will become due on 5th April neat— 
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Three and a half per Cent «. Thursday 2d ,, .6 ay 20th aa | 
Ditto 1818.......... Friday 3d cae wy 18th at 
Long Annuities........ as ewes Weduesday ist ,,_ ... Monday 17th 

Aunuities for Terms of Years....... Satardy 4th »» «Tuesday 18th » 

Old Annuities.........0+..0.+0.0--- Weduesday Ist ,, ...Weidnesday 12th ,, | 
re or re o.oo Thorsday 2d w,_~S ws. Thursday 13th ee | 





SATURDAY, ELVE O'CLOCK. 

The prices of the Engiish Funds are the same as yesterday ; but little busi 
ness has occurred this morning, the attention of the jobbers and brokers being 
directed to the payment and receipt of the differences arising out of the Consol 
Account. The premium of Exchequer Bills has improved ls. and is 66s. to 68s. | 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions in Spanish Stock have been general, 
but not extensive. The price of the Three per Cents has alternated between | 
sellers and buyers at 27}, and that of the Five per Cents between sellers and | 
buyers at 20}, and they are now respectively 273 § and 203 4: the other cur- 
rent varieties are without material variation. 

The business of the Share Market has been of a very general character, and 
some Railway Shares are atanimprovement. We have to notice the following 
transactions: Mines—Real del Monte, Unregistered, 4; Ditto, Loan Notes, 
100. Railways—Bristol and Exeter, 57; Eastern Counties, 2} 4; Great 
Western, 954; Ditto, New, 69}; Ditto, Fifths, 174 7; Brighton, 353; Bir- 
mingham, 211; Ditto, Quarter Shares, 524; Ditto, New, 363 7; South- 
western, 65; Midland Counties, 63. Banks—Australasian, New Shares, . 
























3 per Cent Consols........... 958 ¥ ' Chilian Deferred....... cass caae 
Dittu for Account............. 953% =; Colombian 6 per Ceuts, 1 243 4 
3 per Cent Reduced .. ..... . 96:4 { Danish 3 per Cenis......... 854 6} 

3 per Cent Ditto............ IBt 8 Dutch 2} per Cents ........ 55$ 9 

New 3¢ per Cents............ 10:4 @ { Dittod per Cents .. eos MS 4 
Bauvk Stock ..........45 \77 Mexican 5 per Ceuts Cousd 30} 1d 
Exchequer Bills......... ‘ Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1 394 40 
India Stock ..... 267 8 | Russian 5 per Cents .. 1154 16} | 








Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ........ 76} 74 | Spanish (Active)5perCents. 204 ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents .... . 105¢ 4$ | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... <7 8 
Chilian6 per Cente 79 8 
| 
SAST INDIA SHIPPING. } 





At Falmouth 


Gilb 


, 23d Feb. Potentate, Ramsay, from China 
land, from Caleutta. At the Cape, 12th Dee 
Munro, Nicholson, from Londen. At St. Helena, Buteshire, Currie, from Caleatta. 

Sarep— From Gravesend, 20th Feb, Marquis of Bute, Lamont, for Madras; 21st, | 
Herelordshire, Richardson, for Rombay ; 2-d, Rebert Small. Hight, fur Madras. Re- 
gular, Budd, tor Bombay; and 23d, Passenger, Watson, for China. From Liverpool, 
18th, Potter, Sadier, for Ceylon; and 23d, Lancaster, Jefferson, for Bombay. From 
Greeuock, 18th, John Bull, Gardner, for Calcutta; and 2lst. Burley, Miller, for 
Singapore. 





Arriven—At Portsmout 
20th Ditto, Good Hope, Mai 
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THE THEATRES. 
Drury Lane has not held so numerous or so delighted an audience 
this season as overflowed it last night; when one of those hearty de- 
monstrations of enthusiastic good-will with whieh the public rejoice to 





greet their favourites rewarded Mr. Macreapy’s exertions for their 
entertainment on the occasion of his benefit. The play was Much Ado 
about Nothing, and Comus for the atterpiece; Macreapy’s Benedichk 
being the chief attractioa of the comedy. The announcement of his 
intention to essay a part that has been generally considered to be a test 
for the powers of a comedian, made quite a stir in what are called 
‘ theatrical circles”; and the experiment was regarded as hazardous, 
Whatever Macneaby attempts has mettle in it, and therefore we anti- 
cipated a sensible and forcible reading of the part; but we were taken 
by surprise, in common with the audience, by the spirit and gayety of 
his performance: if not a complete personation of the character, it was 
so gallant a triumph over difficulties, that it raised the actor in friendly 
estimation higher than a greater success might have done another more 
fitted by nature for the part. The distinguishing characteristics of Mac- 
RneADY’s Benedick are manly earnestness, grave, dry humour, and caustic 
wit. His animation partakes more of wilfulness and energetic excitement 
than vivacity of temperament ; and his levity and gayety are dashed with 
sardonic bitterness and melancholy. The defect of his performauce 
lay in the overdoing of the comic parts, which occasionally degenerated 
into farcical excess : the assumption was too evident. The whole repre- 
nedy was distinguished by that completeness which 

of the Shaksperian revivals at Drury Lane. Mrs. 
rice is joeund, arch, and sprightly, though wanting in 
th of sentiment: and all the other performers became their parts 
The stage-picture was magnificent; an air of Italian grandeur 
egance pervaded every scene. Of Comus we are unable to 
ve did not see it: next week we shall attend, and report what 





tation of this con 














we see and hear. 


Seeing that of the few new pieces broughi out oa the English stage 
scarcely one lives through the season, and that the majority owe their 
toleration for two or three nights even to the indulgence of manager 
ile forevery novelty ventured upon here a score at least 
is, we were curious to learn what sort of a piece it 
was that, under the title of Za Grace de Dieu, had attracted the Parisians 
to witness its performance four hundred nights—a success almost un- 
known inthis country. Marie, ou la Perle de Savoie, which is the name 
given to this popular piece at the St. James’s Theatre, is a sentimental 
melodrama of “ domestic interest,” remarkable for surprising incidents, 
equivocal situavions, and those sudden changes of condition and contrasts 
ef wealth and poverty in which French audiences and dramatists equally 
delight. Marie, the hercine, quits the protection of her parents in 
Savoy, to save her chastity and play the hurdygurdy through the 
streets of Paris; whither her lover, a Marquis in disguise, follows her, 
and rewards her virtue by presents of fine clothes, jewels, and an ele- 
gant establishment. Her father, who naturally concludes that this 
splendour is the price of her dishonour—though the author assures us 
it is not—eurses her; and, to complete poor Marie’s misery, she detects 
her lover in the act of leading another bride to the church opposite: 
she shrieks out, and becomes mad; and, resuming her rustic dress and 
hurdygurdy, trudges back to Savoy; where the sight of her father and 
mother restores her reason. To leave her disconsolate would be teo 
heavy a tax upon Parisian sympathies, so the Marquis enters and offers 
to marry her: her scream had reached his ears and his conscience, 
and, heedless of reproaches and an action for breach of promise, the 
repentant lover follows his first flame, and the Pearl of Savoy becomes 
a Marchioness. 

Clever as the aciing of Madame Abert in Marie undoubtedly is, 
it alone could not, we think, have created the extraordinary furor that 
attended the representation of this piece ; which, we conclude, was owing 
to its hitting the taste of the Parisian public. The pathos of Madame 
ALBERT did not touch the heart of her English audience: this she 
seemed to be sensible of on the first night, when her frantic scream 
elicited no responsive burst of applause. The art of the actress was too 
apparent: her madness showed too much method to be affecting. The 
hysterical passion of tears at the close, when she embraces her mother, 
did however touch the sensibilities. But they had been moved before, 
by the genuine emotion of Madame Croset, the mother, and of M. 
LiENARD, the humble friend. M. Ruozevit, the Marquis, though a 
cold lover, is a gentleman; M. LeMapre, the father, was too artificial 
to be impressive. Madame Tarter, as the Murchiouess, deported herself 
with lady-like propriety—it was not her fault that she looked too young 
for the mother of the Marquis; and Mademoiselle AVENEL manifested 


and audience, \ 


are produced 






















| Solicitude for /’estomac with hearty relish, M. Gamarp, as an old 


debauchee, was amusing, though somewhat too farcical. Altogether, 
the piece was creditably performed and put on the stage. 

Madame ALBERT’s engagement terminates on Wedaesday; and Ma- 
demoiselle Piessy is announced for Friday next. 


The last new domestic melodrama at the Adelphi, Mary Melvyn, or 


| the Marriage of Interest, is by Mr. FirzBaLL; who appears to have 
| taken the story from that sink of slang, villany, and horrors, “ Les 


Mystéres de Paris,” by Eucene Sue. Murdered by Mistake, or 
Caught in his own Trap, would have beea a fit appellation for the 
Adelphi pie nee its catastrophe is the shooting of a disagreeable 
husband instead of the man he was jealous of, whom he had hired an 








| assassin to murder. Lyon personated the vulgar, tyrannical husband, 


passive obedience and infuriated by the appear- 





irritated by his wife 


| ance of her once favoured suitor, very forcibly ; but his acting wants a 


little quietude to relieve its incessant vehemence and boisterousness : 
Lis look of frantic exultation when he conceived the idea of getting 
his rival murdered was appalling. Mrs. YaTes, the wife, has only to 


| endure; which she does gracefully and pathetically. Beprorp, the 








murderer, looks a hardened and desperate ruffian, to whom any deed of 
violence would be only a matter of business; and O. Suira plays the 
stale part of a tender-hearted and white-headed old sailor, with fresh- 
ness, and without being maudlin. 





“* Good entertainment 6y man and beast” might be the motto of the 
Lyceum ; though the new zoological melodrama, of which Mungo Park 
is the hero, is rather more tedious than necessary to produce impatience 
for the appearance of the lions and tigers. CarTer’s struggle with 
the tiger is the most telling feat; for the brute is loose, and seems mas- 
tered by the sheer strength and courage of the man—who is a most 
powerful fellow: Yan Ampurcu’s boldness and skill may be greater, 
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but there is Jess excitement in seeing a man playing with a parcel of 
wild animals in a cage. The horsemanship is capital; and the grace- 
ful feats of CAMILLE Leroux are quite unique. The athletz, called the 
Rive Family, exhibit extraordinary strength and agility ; the boy be- 
ing least, not last. ‘“ SwrENey, the banjo-player,” is as good an imita- 
tion Nigger as Rice: he plays a kind of guitar extremely well, and 
dances not ungracefully ; but his singing is not so effective as that of 
“Jim Crow.” The performances of the pony Oceola, who frisks about 
and fetches and carries like a dog—and of the elephant Bolivar, who 
mimics lameness, and makes of his tusks an ivory throne for his keeper, 
his trunk twisting round the man’s neck like a boa—are so surprising 
that one almost doubts whether the quadrupeds are not as intelligent as 
the bipeds. 





Fanny Exssier, who had been announced at Covent Garden, is to 
appear at the Italian Opera on the opening night, in La Tarentule : 
the statement that she had entered into an engagement with Mr. Bunn 
is contradicted by the solicitors of the charming danseuse. STAvuDIGL 
and Duprez are both underlined at Covent Garden, where they will 
sing in English versions of foreign operas. 

Miss Ciara Nove to is promised at Drury Lane next month. This 
accomplished vocalist has been a popular prima donna at the principal 
theatres in Italy since she last sang at concerts in this country: her 
d¢but on the English stage, therefore, raises expectation. 


~ MUSIC. 


We are not without hope of seeing and hearing Sronr in the course 


of the present season. He had been applied to by the Directors of the 
Philharmonic Society to conduct and play at two of their concerts ; but 
his answer states that the leave of absence to which he is entitled only 
begins on the 19th June, and that it will be possible for him only to 
assist at onc—that is the last concert, on the 3d July. The Directors have 
again written to express their hope that he may still be induced to 
accept the invitation, and once more to gratify the members and sub- 
scribers of the Society by his performance. Should Spour visit Lon- 
don, there is no doubt that The Fall of Babylon will be performed 
under his direction. 





CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—The letter of your correspondent Z, inserted in the Spectator of the 
14th instant, contains the following passage— 

“ The effects produced on the public mind by Colonel Torrens’s recent pub- 
lications seem calculated to give, and indeed have given, new force to the 
almost exploded absurdities of the old Mercantile school. In fact, there is little 
practical difference between its doctrines and his, as respects legislative mea- 
sures applicable to external commerce. I will only add further, that Colonel 
Torrens is now the favourite authority among all classes of monopolists, and 
is cited as the great opponent of the Economists and Free-traders.” 

Assertions unsupported by a particle of proof may be sufficiently answered 
by counter-assertion. In no publication of mine does a single sentence occur 
tending to revive the absurdities of the old Mercantile school. The doctrines 
which [ have endeavoured to propound have no connexion whatever with those 
of that exploded school. The object of the Mercantile economists was, to show 
that wealth consists of gold and silver, and that the only foreign trade which can 
enrich a nation is that which realizes a balance in the precious metals: my 
object has been to explain the laws which determine the value, in relation to 
each other, of commodities produced in different countries. Cost of production 
determines the relative value of commodities produced in the same country, 
but does not determine the relative value of commodities produced in different 
countries. What, then, is the regulator of foreign value; or, to state the 
question in other words, what is it which causes the produce of a given quantity 
of the labour of one country to exchange for the produce of a greater quantity of 
the labour of another country? Ihave endeavoured to trace out these causes, and 
to show in what way their efforts are modified by import-duties; and I cannot but 
believe, that upon reflection, your correspondent will see and will acknowledge 
that he has fallen into error in supposing the laws which regulate international 
exchanges are identical with the principles of the Mercantile school. 

Your correspondent is equally in error when he asserts that I am now the 
favourite authority among all classes of monopolists, and that I am cited as 
the great opponent of the Economists and Free-traders. I am now, as I have 
ever been, the advocate of perfect freedom, and the opponent of one-sided mo- 
nopoly. In an essay on the Corn-trade which I first published in 1815, and in 
a series of Letters on Commercial Pelicy, which in 1833 I addressed to my 
then constituents the electors of Bolton, I propounded the same identical prin- 
ciples which I now consistently maintain. From 1815, up to the period of 
their miraculous conversion in 1841, the Whigs regarded me as an ultra Free- 
trader, disposed to rush to dangerous extremes. When tottering to their fall, 
they “jumped Jim Crow”; and called the disciple of ADAM SmrrH aud 
of Rrcarpo a Monopolist, because he did not “turn about and wheel about, 
just so.” 

Though your correspondent appears to object to my attributing the greater 
part of the existing distress to the erroneous legislation of the late Govern- 
ment, yet I am disposed to believe, that on this point, at least, there is no great 
diversity of opinion between us. Your correspondent is of opinion that a 
main cause of the existing distress has been “an extravagant course of over- 
banking,” bringing us to “ the lowest point of the ordinary mercantile cycle, 
so weil described by Mr. S. J. Loyd”; and, while holding this opinion, your 
correspondent cannot consistently dissent from mine—that the cifficulties of 
the country have been increased by the erroneous legislation of the late Go- 
vernment, in renewing the charter of the Bank of England in such a way as to 
leave the currency in the state “so well described by Mr. S. J. Loyd,” and 
to expose the trade of the country to the ruinous vicissitudes which an extra- 
vagant course of over-banking is certain to create. Again—your corrrespond- 
ent is a Free-trader of so pure a water that he condemns as monopolists those 
who would abolish protective duties by the gradual process contended for by 
Apam Smitn; and therefore, he cannot consistently hesitate to pour out the 
vials of his wrath upon the late Whig Government for having transformed our 
customers into our rivals by resisting, during the ten most critical years of 
our commercial existence, all mitigation of the landlord’s monopoly. A con- 
sisteat Free-trader must be an Anti- Whig. 

Your observations in reply to M. T. B.’s inquiry respecting the effect of 
agricultural improvement have exhausted that subject. He who would extend 


the Scotch system of agriculture to Ireland, in the present economical condi- 
tion of that country, might be a most skilful and intelligent practical farmer ; 
but as far as regards the laws which regulate wages and profits, and determine 
the extent of employment, his knowledge would be on a level with that of the 
Minister who repudiated Dr. Wuatrety’s Report, and attempted to relieve 
Irish destitution by Workhouse Unions. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. Torrens. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Tue uniform tenour of Sir Roserr Peer’s conduct since his last 
accession to office, and the tone of his speeches, entitle him to the 
favourable presumption that he is anxious to do something to help 
the country in her troubles, and that he is not likely to be restrained 
by mere prejudices or party prepossessions. 

Sir Rovnert Peer admitted, in his speech upon Lord Howicx’s 
motion, the ex’stence of long-continued general distress. He op- 
posed the motion on the double ground, that if agreed to it would 
suspend or supersede the action of the Executive Government, and 
that by introducing uncertainty into our commercial policy it would 
suspend all speculation and aggravate rather than diminish the evil. 
Sir Roxzerrt is correct in his estimate of the dangerous consequences 
of allowing the commercial legislation of the country to remain in an 
unsettled and precarious condition ; and he cannot but see a corro- 
boration of his opinion in the state of the trade in corn. Nobody 





| believes that the present Corn-law can be lasting—nobody can con- 








jecture when the unavoidable change may take place; and this un- 
certainty paralyzes all legitimate speculation in that important 
branch of commerce: nay, it injures landlords and farmers and the 
steady pursuits of agriculture. There can be no healthy state of 
trade, and there can be no release from agitation, till the Corn-law 
question is settled ; and the events of the last few years show that 
it cannot be settled except in one way—-by the total abandonment 
of the principle of protection. That Sir Roperr Peer is fully 
aware of this, there can be no doubt. Asa practical statesman, he 
has two things to consider—first, what course of policy it is advis- 
able to adopt; second, what are his means to carry it into effect, 
and the obstacles to be overcome; in other words, whether he is 
strong enough to act upon his own convictions. It is for him to 
decide whether he can now settle the Corn question. On the one 
hand, it will be no easy task to overrule the prejudices and fears 
of perhaps the most numerous portion of his supporters in Parlia- 
ment. Qn the other, if he trusts to the certain operation of time, 
the mode in which zt works is not always the most peaceable: a 
growing public irritation may sweep away other things as well as 
Corn-laws, and may operate not through him but by removing him. 
If it is want of discernment and prudence in a Minister to at- 
tempt to legislate in advance of the right moment, it betrays 
equal want of discernment and prudence to hesitate when that 
moment has arrived. 

On the Corn-law question there can be no doubt Sir Roserr has 
bestowed much anxious thought. There is another large question 
—that of Emigration—to which he has as yet given no sign of 
having directed his attenticn. One of the great obstacles in the 
way ot emigration as a regular outlet for redundant numbers, has 
hitherto been the prejudice entertained against it by the working 
classes. ‘hat prejudice is giving way. From Glasgow, Paisley, 
and other places, come urgent solicitations on the part of unem- 
ployed operatives to have the means of emigrating afforded to them. 
A plan has been for several years before the public, which, if 
adopted, would place, within reach of the poorest, the means of 
transferring his labour from a place where it is not wanted to one 
where it is earnestly wished for and would be liberally rewarded, 
without costing the Crown or the inhabitants of these islands one 
farthing, — moreover, opening new fields for the investment of 
capital, at a time when it is evident that we suffer as well from 
a plethora of capital as from an over-supply of labour. ‘This 
plan would give full efficiency to the spontaneous predisposi- 
tion to emigrate, and render any attempt to urge such a mea- 
sure upon the unwilling needless. Government has only to take 
into its own hands the disposal of all unappropiated lands in the 
Colonies ; to dispose of none of them except at a sufficient price ; 
and to apply the proceeds of the sales of land in each colony, 
exclusively, to provide free passages for labourers wishing to pro- 
ceed to that colony. This plan has not been offered as a substi- 
tute for free trade. Hither free trade or a good system of emigra- 
tion would be a boon to the country; but united, the operation of 
both would be more fully and beneficially felt. 

It is desirable that these subjects should be pressed upon the at- 
tention of the Prime Minister—not by appeals to his fears (if he 
has any)—but as worthy of the consideration of one who has shown 
himself capable of leaving the beaten track of party where he sees 
the way clear before him. Sir Roper Peer, in his speech on Lord 
Howick’s motion, admitted the existence of permanent pervading 
distress ; he noticed that uncertainty is a means of aggravating 
that distress; he claimed for the Executive Government the right 
of originating any changes of commercial policy that may have a 
tendency to relieve that distress. From his reply to Mr. WALLACE 
on Tuesday evening, it appears that the Budget will not be opened 
before the 5th of April. The interval cannot be better employed 
by Sir Roserr than in devising the means of giving a practical 
shape to the inclination of the more liberal portion of his party, 
and the conviction of the rest that the ultimate triumph of Free 
Trade principles being certain, protracting the contest is the worst 
thing possible for their own interests. Let the Corn-laws cease 
after a fixed day, not very distant; and Ict the intervening time be 
employed in preparing all interests, mercantile and agricultural, to 
enter on their new course. A comprehensive system of emigration, 
would the Premier give his own mind to consider that subject, 
would accelerate the good effects of a liberated trade. Consider- 
ing the alteration produced in our constituencies by the Reform 
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Act—considering the large admixture of those who were advocates 
of that measure who have from time to time drifted down into 
the ranks of what is now called the Conservative party—there 
seems little room to doubt, that in such questions Sir Rosert 
may take upon him to be master in his own House. His tenure 
of offce depends upon his being able to do something that the 
people can feel has benefited them, and the existence of his party 
depends upon his tenure of office. 





THE ASSASSINATION SPEECH. 
Lorp Broveuam has been abused both in and out of Parliament 
for his condemnation of language attributed to the Reverend Mr. 
Bayey of Sheffield, at a Free ‘Trade Conference, on the 6th of last 
July. Out of doors, the vituperation consists, as usual, of a lavish im- 
putation of all kinds of bad motives : it is stale and pointless—with the 
exception, indeed, of the brilliant idea of raking up all the dinners 
Lord Brovanam may have given to members of the League. Men 
have been accused before now of ingratitude for taking a different 
side in a public controversy from that patronized by men who have 
given them dinners; but this view of the obligation incurred by 
him from whom any one accepts a dinner has at least novelty to 
recommend it. Lord Brovauam’s reprehension of Mr. Bayrey’s 
language has subjected him in the House of Commons to the im- 
putation of having “an ill-regulated intellect.” Mr. Rornuck 
undertook the defence of Lord BrouGuan, but in the course of his 
remarks adverted to a conversation in the Library: the true charac- 
ter of that conversation became the principal question, and the merits 


sent unavoidable. No one who knows Mr. Cospen will suspect 
him of regarding a suggestion of assassination with levity. Mr. 
ConpeEn, too, is anxious to retain Mr. Rorsucx in Parliament— 
“he is the last man I should wish to see unseated.” And yet it 
would appear that Mr. Cospen could only, in the spirit of strict 
friendship, warn Mr. Rorsuck not to incur the hostility of the 
Dissenting ministers who attended the meetings of the Anti- 
Corn-law League, for if he did, members of the League would be 
sent to Bath to canvass against him. ‘This seems to imply that 
the Disseuting ministers who attend the meetings of the League 
are more powerful in that body than Mr. Conpen and his friends ; 
and that they can use it to unseat a Member—an unqualified Free- 
trader—not for impeding Corn-law Repeal, but for blaming an im- 
moral sentiment utiered by one of their number. 

It has been said that Lord Brovgnam ought to have addressed 
a private remonstrance to his friends in the League. On such oc- 
casions private remonstrances seldom do any good: they but 
enable the maker of them to quiet his conscience with the idea 
that his hands have been washed clean, and are received in silence 
as only made for that purpose. Where the blameable conduct of 
a member of a party is not spontaneously repudiated by his asso- 
ciates, the appeal to them to discharge their neglected duty is best 
made publicly. In the case of Mr. Barney this has been done, 
and the appeal ought to be frankly and explicitly met: do those 
gentlemen who have taken advantage of his alliance approve of the 
sentiment he uttered, or do they not? ‘The question is not met 
as it ought to be, either with bitter vituperation of Lord Broucuam, 
or with bad jokes about the comparative degree of nerve with 
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of Lord Brovcuam’s and Mr. Bayxey'’s speeches were left undecided. 

Since Mr. Bayxey’s words have attracted so much attention, it 
is desirable that a deliberate judgment should be pronounced upon 
them. ‘They are certainly of a startling character. “It was not 


which a mature statesman and “a little girl” can “ stand tu be 
shot at.” 
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words would move Parliament, but force: this should have effect, 
if they did not change their system. He had heard of a gentle- 
man who in a private company said, that if a hundred persons cast 
lots among them, and the lot should fall upon him, he would take 
the lot to deprive Sir Robert Peel of life. Ue felt convinced no 
such attempt should be made, on any pretence whatever; but was 
persuaded of this, that when Sir Robert Peel went to his grave there 
would be but few to shed one tear over him.” The first clause of the 
last sentence is scarcely so strong a remonstrance as the lines at- 
tributed to Sir Davin Linnsay on the murder of Cardinal Bearoun, 
and quoted by the wilder Presbyterians of Scotland after the mur- 
der of Archbishop Suarrpr— 
“ The sooth to say, 
Although the loon was wecl away, 
The deed was foully done.” 

And the introductory remark, that force alone could influence Par- 
liament, combined with the concluding one that few would weep 
over Sir Rosert if he were dead, entirely neutralize even that 
whispered doubt as to the propriety of assassination in any case. 
Mr. Bay ey’s language on this occasicn he has never, to our know- 
ledge, attempted to retract or explain away :* a letter to Lord 
Broucuan, which he is said to have published in a provincial 
journal, is described as consisting merely of recrimination. On the 
other hand, it appears from Mr. Cospen’s account of the conversa- 
tion in the Library, alluded to by Mr. Rorsvcx, that Mr. Bayrry has 
partisans and coadjutors who will take in hand to punish any per- 
son who expresses public disapprobation of the sentiment of the 
reverend gentleman. ‘ WhenI alluded to the Sabbath Bill,” said 
Mr. Cospen, “ I drew attention to the fact, that in opposing that 
bill the honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) had 
drawn upon him the hostility of Dissenting members. I then said 
to him, ‘ If you justify Lord Brougham in his attack upon the mi- 
nisters who attended the Anti-Corn-law meetings, you will get 
yourself into trouble at Bath. You will have members of the 
League visiting Bath, and Anti-Corn-law tea-parties there.’” This 
means, if there is meaning in words, that any attempt on the part 
of a Member of Parliament to blame Mr. Bayxey’s language will 
draw down upon that Member the hostility of all the Dissenting 
ministers associated with Mr. Bayirey; that those ministers are 
determined to silence by a system of terrorism every marked con- 
demnation of Mr. Bay.ey’s language. ‘This is making them a 
body organized to protect each other from censure even when it 
has been justly incurred. 

It is for the interest of the general public that the sentiment by 
no means unequivocally implied in Mr. Baytey’s speech should be 
as unequivocally repudiated. But especially it is for the interest 
of the Anti-Corn-law League that it should be disclaimed. It is 
true that no large body can fairly be held responsible for every 
indiscreet speech any of its members may make. It is true that 
no member of the League, so far as we know, expressed appro- 
bation of Mr. Baytry’s speech. But, since that speech became a 
subject of discussion, not one of them, we believe, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Cospen at a meeting held in the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern this week, has explicitly blamed or disavowed 
it: on the contrary, they have attacked every person who did. 
The League may disregard what enemies to the cause say, 
but the League cannot disregard the effect which this silence 
and soreness may have upon friends to the cause. The 
League cannot allow the impression to go abroad that it is 
a mere tool in the hands of that portion of the Dissenting mi- 
nisters who are resolved to use their influence to unseat any 
Member who may blame Mr. Bayxey for his speech. Yet this 
inference from Mr. Cospen’s warning to Mr. Rogsucx is at pre- 

* Since the above was in type, we have seen a letter by Mr. Bayney, in today’s 
Times; but it affords no new data bearing on this view. 








** Last of his line! on battle-plain 
That ery shall never rise again,” 

Ir is scarcely possible to conceive any thing more pitiful than the 

position assumed by the followers of Parmerston in both Houses 
of Parliament when thanks were voted to Lord ELLenvoroucu and 
the Generals and other officers of the army in Afghanistan. If one 
tithe of what they and their organs in the press said of Lord Ex- 
LENBOROUGH'S Conduct before the meeting of Parliament had been 
true, even silent acquiescence in a formal vote of thanks to him 
would have beentreason to the nation. The unblushing exaggera- 

tion, (to use no stronger phrase,) the reckless calumny, of which 
they stand convicted by their conduct on Monday evening, attaches 
a disgrace to them, the impression of which cannot be effaced by 
such poor and unhilarious Jests as that they voted thanks to Lord 
ELLENBORouGH not as Governor-General but as Commissary= 
General of India! The party were quite aware of the effect of 
their acquiescence in the vote of thanks. “ He was convinced,” 
Mr. Manates is reported to have said, “that when Lord Ex- 
LENBOROvGH’s other merits were brought into question, the 
vote of that evening would be appealed to, and an attempt 
would be made to throw that over him as a protection and a 
shield.” And yet, with this clear conviction of the consequences of 
their vote, not one of the old accusers—not even Lord Patmer- 
STON, who sat opposite Sir Ropert Pert, so intent upon correct- 
ing every inaccurate word that he made the Premier substitute 
‘‘ applied” for “ prepared”—ventured to support the motion for 
postponing the vote of thanks till the Ilouse was in possession 
of fuller information, volunteered with desperate fidelity to the 
party by Mr. Joseru Hume. ‘The picture would be incomplete if 
the nibbling criticism on Lord Exriennoroveu, with which the 
announcement of the intention not to oppose the vote of thanks 
was accompanied, were passed unnoticed. The excesses attributed 
to the retreating army were a fair subject of remark; but what had 
they to do with Lord ELLensorovGn’s conduct ?—nobody says 
that he ordered ther: to be perpetrated. It was made a pretext 
for carping at Lord Ettensorovau, that, being at a distance from 
the scene of action, he left General Notr considerable latitude of 
choice in the course he was to adopt: why, it is acknowledged that 
the protection which the Marquis of Wetrestey and Lord Castte- 
REAGH afforded Sir Arruur WeEtteEstey from the minute direc- 
tions of the Cabinet which had paralyzed his predecessors, was a 
main source of his success in the Peninsula. But a more exquisite 
cavil stiil was the insinuation that Lord Ettennorovucu deserved 
no credit, inasmuch as he had merely carried out the intentions of 
Lord Auckianp; that which would have been pusillanimity in the 
Tory Governor-General becoming wisdom in the Whig. What was 
said on the occasion, however, was not half so edifying as what was 
seen. The absence of the effigies of Brutus and Cassius froma 
solemn procession only made the Roman people think the more 
about those patriots : the absence of Sir Jonn Cam Hosuovse from 
the debate made him the object of more speculation than has for a 
long time been wasted upon him. When the Afghan war was on 
the tapis, why did its Coryphzeus skulk on the Continent? When 
the policy of the Whig invasion of Afghanistan was tacitly con- 
demned, and the policy of the Tory retreat from it tacitly ap- 
proved, and when even Lord Patmerston “held his breath for a 
time ”"— 

“ Oh where was Roderick then ? 
One blast upon his bugle-horn were worth a thousand men!” 





THINK OF THIS. 
Some friends of Free Trade have been muttering half-subdued 
growls at the prospect of corn being admitted from Canada. Will 
they listen to a friendly caveat? Either that measure will have no 
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sensible effect, or it will afford a medium of relief: if the former, 


it cannot interfere with their exertions: if the latter, it may relax 
the zeal of some who now attack the Corn-laws, but to an equal 


extent it will relax the pertinacity with which others cling to them. | 


What interest can Free-traders have in opposing such a measure ? 


| 


| 


Why should they assume the character of the wilful though warm- | 


hearted papa in Paul Pry, who, confessing he had his own way, 
yet grumbled because it was not in the way he wanted it ? 





TURNPIKE TRUSTS. 

[BY A CORRESPONDENT. | 
A notice has been given of another attempt by the present Govern- 
ment to legislate on the subject of Turnpike Roads. We are not very 
sanguine in our hope of a businesslike measure from the party who 
proposed, last year, that part of the interest of an irredeemable debt 
should, after a certain day, be received by the lender, as so much prin- 
cipal. That proposition was very properly abandoned, from a whole- 
some dread of opposition from the Fundholders. It has been already 


announced by an experienced Chairman * of Turnpike Committees, that 
7 P P : | Irish, with the full approbation, or at least entire acquiescence, of the British 


| people. 


the leading provision of the present bill—the consent of the Home Se- 
cretary to any increase of turnpike-debt—-will be opposed by the land- 
holders. 

As all parties agree that something must be done, we will contribute, 
as our share of the work, an outline of the principal) provisions of the 
Turnpike-law. 

Certain persons, called Trustees, are empowered by an Act of Parlia- 
ment to make such new lines of road as are named in the Act, and to 
take under their management certain specified lines of existing highway. 
And the list of Trustees commonly comprises all the landed proprietors 
of a more or less extensive district. 

To carry out the above objects, the Trustees may borrow money, 
upon the security of the tolls which the Act empowers them to levy; 
and any creditor, in default of payment of interest, may take possession 
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MR. O’CONNELL’S IRELAND. 

Tue object of the author and of his work is thus stated by 
himself— 

“T have long felt the inconvenience resulting from the ignorance of the 
English people generally of the history of Ireland. 7 . . 

“We are come to a period in which it is rost important to have these mat- 
ters inquired into and understood. To prove the inquiry, and to facilitate the 
comprehension of the facts of Irish history, 1 have drawn up the foregoing 
memoir. I have arranged it by its chronology, in such a manner as to bring 
out in masses the iniquities practised by the English Government upon the 


I am very desirous to have it unequivocally understood, that one 
great object of mine is to involve the people of England in much—in very 
much of the guilt of their Government. If the English people were not in- 
fluenced by a bigotry, violent as it is unjust, egainst the Catholic religion on 
the one hand, and strong national antipathy against the Irish people on the 
other, the Government could not have so long persevered in its course of in- 
justice and oppression. The bad passions of the English people, which gave 
an evil strength to the English Government for the oppression of the Irish, 
still subsist, little diminished, and less mitigated.” 

To accomplish his object, Mr. O’Connexz divides Irish history 
into certain epochs; the first extending from the invasion of 


| Srronasow, in 1172, to the year 1612, when the subjection of the 
‘island was fully accomplished and the Irish nation received into 


of these tolls—not for his own exclusive benefit, but for the benefit of | 


the whole body of creditors. 

The appropriation of these tolls is very clearly defined: interest to 
creditors, salaries to officers, sinking-fund for payment of principal, 
and balance—if any—towards repair of road. Nothing can be better 


allegiance; the last embracing the time between the grant of 
Catholic Emancipation, in 1829, and 1840. On each of the epochs 
into which the author subdivides this long space, he writes a 
“* Memoir”; in which the spirit or alleged spirit of the acts and 
animus of the English is compendiously displayed, and afterwards 


intended: and in the event of no funds being left for the repair of the | supported or attempted to be supported by a series of ‘* Observa- 


road, it must dispense with its newly-acquired dignity, and condescend | tions, Proofs, and Illustrations.” 


The Proofs and Illustrations, 


to be repaired as a common highway, by the occupiers of the parishes | limited in this volume to the period between 1172 and 1660, consist 
| of extracts from authors, and contemporary documents ; and, in the 


through which it passes. 

As the Trustees are obliged to make the creditors the first object of 
their care, how are we to account for the perfect worthlessness, as a 
marketable security, of a turnpike-bond? How are we to account for 
the well-known fact, that in districts where the large interest of 5 per 
cent is paid, these securities are, and always have been, the most un- 
popularinvestment? Simply, because the value of them is entirely at 
the mercy of a practically irresponsible body: simply, because the debt 
of a trust may be increased to an unlimited amount by the investments 
of those who receive their interest in the increased value of their property. 

It is against this latter evil that it seems to be the object of the pro- 
posed bill to provide. And it is from these last-named persons that the 
Opposition to the bill will most probably be led. 

Until the bill itself is before us, we cannot venture to give an opi- 
nion whether the proposed control over the increase of the debt will 
make a turnpike-bond a marketable security. But until this 2s done, 
we know that the rate of interest can never be lowered, and the amount 
of debt can never be much diminished. 

The true secret of control over public bodies is to make them prac- 
tically responsible for all their acts. The bill promises control for the 
benefit of the bondholder. We hope it will also contain control for the 
benefit of the farmer. 

By some loosely-worded statutes lately passed, the odious demand 
upon occupiers of land for payments in aid of the turnpike-funds has 
been revived. (Whether this demand can be enforced, before the 
highest amount of legal toll has been levied upon the traveller, is yet a 
disputed point.) But the revival of this direct tax makes it the duty of 
the Legislature to enact a more than ordinary control over those who 
are empowered to demand it. 

Before the proposed bill passes into a law, we beg to propose to the 
author of it this plain question—Suppose a body of trustees are reck- 
less in their expenditure, within the letter of the law—suppose, what is 
worse, that they act in defiance of the law, by expending their funds on 
illegal objects—how is a farmer to make himself sure of the suspected fact; 
and how is he to seek redress, when taxed to supply the deficiency ? 

We shall probably revert again to this subject: for we have long been 
of opinion, that the turnpike-tax can be collected with a less expensive 
machinery than a residence and maintenance for a co!lector at an ave- 


rage of every ten miles. 
* Mr. M‘Kinron. 


MISS MITFORD. 
A DAUGHTER who has devoted her talents and energies to the sustenance 
and comfort of an aged father, and finds herself at his death »verwhelmed 





with embarrassments in consequence, is entitled to the assistance of 


those who have the means to relieve her from liabilities so incurred; 
and when that daughter is a gifted woman, who has delighted the public 
by her writings for five-and-twenty years, and has, moreover, lost a 
large amount of her hard earnings by the failure of a publisher, her 
claims upon the generosity of those who can appreciate filial devotion 
become much stronger. All must sympathize with the distress of a 
woman of a sensitive nature, who has hitherto held an honourable station 
in society, being placed in such a dilemma as to render an appeal to the 
liberality of the wealthy the least painful and humiliating alternative. 
To this necessity Miss Mirror», the authoress of Our Villuge and nu- 
merous other sketches of rural life, is now unhappily reduced. She has 
a public pension of 100/. a year; but it is only a stay for the future, not 
a means ofretrieving present embarrassments. A committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen, including Lord Rapnor, Mr. Tuomas Moors, the 
Reverend Mr. Mittman, Mr. Sergeant TaLrourD, and several Mem- 
bers of Parliament, have undertaken to receive subscriptions; and the 
amount of the debts being under a thousand pounds, there is every pro- 
bability that the benevolent object will be accomplished. 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





first period, refer to the cruelty of Englishmen towards the native 
Irish and to the Government’s denial of law; in the reigns of Jamrs 
and Cuar_es, to the confiscations and extortions practised under 
legal forms ; and during the time of the Parliament, to the military 
slaughter and devastation of Cromwety. The Observations for 
the most part consist of the interlarded exclamatory comments of 
Mr. O’ConneEtu. 

The Proofs are professed to be drawn from Protestant, or from 
English and Protestant authorities: and in a nominal sense they 
generally are, but the rule is not always observed; an anonymous 
pamphlet, a narrative by a foreign Catholic priest, and some Catholic 
apologies, together with Lincarp, are pressed into the service. In 
the documents le uses, Mr. O’Connext exhibits no critical discri- 
mination; “all's fish that comes to net.” An obscure or party pamph- 
let, a certain manuscript in the University of Dublin, which no one 
could discover from his mode of reference, and Royalist writers biased 
against the Commonwealth, are just as good to him as state papers 
or the most impartial and reputable author. By a something more 
than art, he so arranges his matter that the careless or ignorant reader 
may suppose the devastation consequent upon the Irish rebellion 
of 1641 was a gratuitous tyranny, originating in a wanton and 
greedy wickedness. Some objections, too, may be raised against 
the fairness of his statements and quotations: but one thing aimed 
at by his extracts may be admitted—that the Irish people during 
the period treated of (1172-1660) were subjected to every evil 
that can afflict a nation, the conjoint yet separate evils of despotism 
and anarchy; the capricious cruelty of individuals aggravated by 
the feeling of superior race; extortion and robbery under forms 
of law; military violence, murders, and devastation arising from 
an irregular and partisan warfare, inflamed by religious hatred ; 


| and lastly, the terrible vengeance of CRoMWELL, representing the 


English hatred of Irish Popery and the English horror of Irish 
treachery and crime as displayed or believed to have been displayed 
in the Protestant massacre of 1641. We will even go further, 
and admit that a more exciting case than is contained in the volume 
before us might readily be got up, and in less space, by the 
display of more care and judgment in the selection of facts, 
a less mock-pathetic spirit in commenting on them, with a 
more cautious exhibition of unscrupulous nationality, and a 
less ridiculous interference with the printer.* A few facts 
of atrocity more or less, when every one admits and regrets 
the pervading atrocity—a few particular examples more or less 
of misrule, when the majority of influential people are doing 
all that circumstances permit them to do in remedying the con- 


* The volume is continually interspersed with every variety of type, from 
Ital'cs to the largest capitals ; often without any necessity for typographical 
emphasis at all, and always producing the effect which empbasized mouthing 
does in a player. The following is a fac-simile from the conclusion of Crom- 
WELL’s despatch on the taking of Drogheda— 

“ Could any one imagine that human nature could be so destitute of all that 
belongs to humanity, or to religion, as to be capable of calling such cruelty ‘a 
marvellous great mercy?’ Ob, it was truly an Lnglish mercy! But there is 
more ; for this is the conclusion of Cromwell’s despatch :— 

‘I WISH THAT ALL HONEST HEARTS MAY GIVE THE 
‘GLORY OF THIS TO GOD ALONE, TO WHOM INDEED 
‘THE PRAISE OF THIS MERCY BELONGS. For instru- 
‘ ments they were very inconsiderable to the work throughout. 

*O. CROMWELL,’ ” 
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sequences of that misrule, and raising Ireland to a level with 
Engiand—are of little consequence. The proper mode of dealing 
with the general fallacies and false conclusions of Mr. O'Con- 
NELL'’s views is by a denial of his charges against England and 
the English—by an endeavour to show that the miserable condition 
of Ireland, during upwards of seven hundred years, has arisen 
partly from the nature of things, partly from the character of the 
times, and partly, we allow, from the pride of superior race— | 
originating, however, in the inferior civilization of the aboriginal | 
Irish, with all the vices which barbarism brings in its train. To 
do this, it will be necessary to take a brief survey of the history | 
of Ireland for the period treated of; when we think it will be 
found, that much of the misery of Ireland has not arisen from | 
English “antipathy,” but from causes that would always under 
similar social conditions have produced a similar result, and that 
some of their sufferings are traceable, whether criminally or not, | 
to the Irish themselves. A national prejudice against the Irish we 
may broadly admit, without inquiring into its causes; and it 
would be idle to deny that many unprincipled individuals in Ire- 
jand, as elsewhere, have endeavoured to advance public confusion 
for their own profit: once for all admitting these things, we shall 
confine ourselves to very general points, the essence as it were of 
the subject. si 

Discarding the arrangement of Mr. O’Connex1, we divide 
the history of Ireland from 1172 to 1660 into three epochs; the 
first embracing the period from 1172 to 1612; the second from 
1612 to 1641; the third from 1641 to 1660, or some years earlier. 
During the first of these epochs, the social condition of Ireland 
was such that omnipotence could not have prevented the evils it 
laboured under, except by changing its social condition or the 
nature of things: its oppression in the second stage was owing to 
the tyranny of the Government, under which England and Scotland 
equally suffered though in a less degree: in the third, the devasta- 
tion of Ireland primarily arose from the conduct of the Irish, how- 
ever it might be aggravated by popular misconception, panic, and 
anger. 

The state of Ireland during the first period (1172-1612) was one 
of anarchy unexampled in the history of the world. The source of 
the evil was seen by the Duke of WexitneToy, when he used his 
celebrated and well-abused expression “ that Ireland had only been 
half conquered.” Called out of the country before he could settle 
it, Henry the Second, as Moore has remarked, gave not to Ire- 
land the benefit of his genius ; nor, indeed, was the country reduced 
to a state of submission, beyond the territory actually held by the 
English. The extent of this territory varied considerably with 
varying circumstances; but even so late as Henry the Eighth, a 
minor part of Ireland only was in submission to the King. A re- | 
port in the second volume of the State Papers published under the 
Authority of his Majesty’s Commission, which Mr. O’ConnELL quotes 
without understanding its bearing, exhibits a graphic picture of the 
disorganized state of the country. 

IRELAND UNDER HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
“ Here followeth the names of the counties that obeys not the King’s laws, 
“and have neither Justice, neither Sheriffs, under the King :— 
“The county of Waterfford. 
“The county of Corke. 
“ The county of Kilkenny. 
“ The county of Limeryk. 
“ The county of Kerry. 
“The county of Conaught. 
“The county of Wolster. 
“The county of Carlagh. 
“ The county of Uryell. 
“ The county of Meathe. 
“ Halfe the county of Dublin. 
“ Halfe the county of Kildare. 
“ Halfe the county of Wexford. 
“ All the English folke of the said counties be of Irish habit, of Irish 
“language, and of Irish conditions, except the cities and the walled 
“towns.” [A fact opposed to English “antipathy ” to the Irish. 
Here followeth the names of the counties subject unto the King’s laws: 
‘‘Halfe the county of Uryell, by estimation, 
“ Halfe the county of Meath. 
“ Halfe the county of Dublin. 
“ Halfe the county of Kildare. 
“ Halfe the county of Wexford, 
“ All the common people of the said halfe counties, that obeyeth the 
“ King’s laws, for the more part be of Irish birth, of Irish habit, and of 
“Trish language.” 

“ And fyrst of all, to make His Grace understande that there byn more than 
*60 countrys, called Regyons, in Ireland, inhabited with the King’s 
“ Irish enemies: some region as big as a shire, some more, some less 
“unto a little; some as big as halfe a shire, and some a little less; where 
“reigneth more than 60 chief captains, whereof some calleth them- 
“selves Kings, some King’s Peers in their language, some Princes, | 
“some Dukes, some Archdukes, that liveth only by the sword, and | 
“‘obeyeth to no other temporal person, but only to himself that is 
“strong: and every of the said captains maketh war and peace for him- 
“self, and holdeth by sworde, and hath imperial jurisdiction within his 
“rome, and obeyeth to no other person English or Irish, except only to 
“such persons as may subdue him by the sworde.” | 

“ Also, there is no more than 30 great captains of the English noble folk, 
“that followeth the same Irish order, and keepeth the same rule ; and 
“ every of them maketh war and peace for himself without any licence 
“of the King, or of any other temporal person, save to him that is 
“strongest, and of such that may subdue them by the sword.” 

In such a state of society, with a dominant and an inferior race, 
{for, without intending any disrespect to the Milesian character or 
the present race of Irishmen, the success of StroncBow and his 
handful of adventurers is conclusive evidence of the Irish infe- 
riority in the qualities which then constituted superiority,) con- 
stant warfare was sure to take place. In the absence of all parti- 
cular facts, the critical historian would at once pronounce that the 


| 








evils of feudalism and of savage life would combine together,—the 
warfare and blood-feud of septs, coupled with the raids and mur- 
ders of outlaws, brigands, and private brutality; violence begetting 
violence, and atrocity atrocity, till the situation of the early colonists 
in North America, harried and massacred by the Red Indians, and 
harrying and murdering in return, is the nearest approach that his- 
tory suggests to the condition of Ireland during nearly five centuries. 
One of the great complaints of Mr. O’Conngxz is that the Irish did 
not receive the benefit of the English laws: their operation was re- 
stricted to Englishmen, to five Irish “ families,” (septs is the proper 
term,) and to certain foreign settlers. That Henry might have 
made a better arrangement is possible: sitting at ease in the nine- 
teenth century in leisure criticism on the past, any one can see 
that succeeding governors might have done well in theory to give 


| an expansive and contractive power to the English law in proportion 


as part of the country was submissive or in revolt. But, practi- 
cally, the charge is ridiculous. Submission is the first principle of 
protection. ‘The Spaniard might as well have complained that he 
had not the benefit of Moorish law, or the Moor of Gothic: the 
Irish, in the language of the time, were “ beyond the pale,”—in 
other words, enemies, and enemies of the worst kind; not strong 
enough to wage a “‘ great war,” and by inspiring national fear rouse 
the Government to a great effort, yet too strong to be thoroughly 
subdued by the “ plantations” with which they were in contact. 

At this time of day, no one would attempt to vindicate the 
principle of the devastating war—submission or starvation—by 
which Ireland under Exizapetu was finally subdued. But it 
is a recognized mode of warfare, which was extensively practised 
both before and after that age, and often wantonly, without the 
excuse, as in the case of Exizasgrn’s captains, of being the sole 
means to a great end. The Scotch and Welsh wars on a small 
scale, the English and French wars, or indeed all the Continental 
wars, upon a somewhat larger scale, are examples in point; the 
Thirty-years war in Germany, and above all the atrocious devasta- 
tion of the Palatinate by Lewis the Fourteenth, are more modern 
examples. That it was lamentable, every one will allow: but what 
are the workings of all wars but lamentable? And the charitable 
inquirer after truth will be more apt to attribute its causes to the 
character of the time, exasperated by the feuds of upwards of four 
centuries, the atrocities perpetrated throughout that period, and the 
despair of politicians to establish order by any mild remedy, than 
to the bloody and brutal feelings of the English towards the Irish. 

The second period (1612-1641) comprises the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of the first Sruarts; proceedings which were entirely those of 
the Government, and exercised upon all their subjects pretty equally 
according to their power. England had to struggle for civil and 
religious liberty, Scotland chiefly for religious; in Ireland oppres- 
sion took the form of an inquiry into titles with a view to confis- 
cate masses of property. Of the different Lords-Deputy, Srrar- 
FORD was the greatest and most despotic. As a ruler for a country 
like Ireland, he was not ill qualified, had he been supreme, or served 
a less wretched and needy master. Under his stern but sagacious 
sway, the country enjoyed a peace and an approach to a material 
prosperity it had never attained before; all which things are left 
unnoticed by Mr. O’'Connety. But Srrarrorp’s dealings with 
the titles exhibit an insolent despotism of the most offensive kind ; 
and, strange to say, this is the most powerful part of Mr. O’Con- 
NELL’s book. Although only touching pecuniary matters, the calm 
and steady oppression of Srrarrorp is more exciting than the nar- 
ratives of slaughters, murders, devastations, deaths by famine, or 
stories of hunger feeding upon human flesh, which form the staple 
of Mr. O’ConneEtx ; whether it is that the reader sees these horrors 
are concomitants of a state of social warfare, or feels though he may 
not perceive the reasons we have gone over, or that there is some- 
thing more exasperating to our nature in the insolent exercise of 
power than in the effects of open violence. Mr. O'Connext, 
however, should have stated, what he must have known, that, so 
far from the English people upholding Srrarrorp, his tyranny 
in Ireland was punished by death. His Irish misgovernment 
was a leading part in the impeachment. Mr. O’Connetn 
ought also to have learned, if he did not know, that Ireland 
was the grand topic of the leader of the impeachment. It 
would be inconvenient to occupy our columns with much 
quotation, but the reader who will turn to that great effort of 
English oratory, Pym’s reply to Srrarrorp’s defence, will find 
that Ireland and the tyranny inflicted on the Irish was the “ head 
and front of the offending” ; that Ireland is mentioned throughout 
in terms coéqual and coérdinate with England; whilst in his pas- 
sage on law he thus answers Strarrorp’s argument that Ireland 
was a “conquered country.” 

“ The law,” says Pym, addressing the Peers, “is the safeguard, the custody 
of all private interests. Your honours, your lives, your liberties, and estates, 
are all in the keeping of the law. Without this, every man hath a like right 
to any thing; and such is the condition into which the Irish were brought by 
the Earl of Strafford. But the reason which he gave for it hath even more 
mischief in it than the thing itself. They were a conquered nation! There 


| cannot be a word more pregnant and fruitful in treason than that word is. 


There are few nations in the world that have not been conquered; and no 
doubt but the conqueror may give what law he pleases to those that are con- 
quered ; but if the succeeding pacts and agreements do not limit and restrain 
that right, what people can be secure? England hath been conquered, Wales 
hath been conquered, and by this reason will be in little better case than Ireland.” 

‘“* What had been is unknown”: there seems little doubt that the 
great leaders of the patriotic party were disposed to do “justice to 
Ireland” if Ireland would let them. But within six months of the 
execution of their tyrant, the sad event, too well known in history 
as the Irish rebellion, burst out. The insurrection, the plunder- 
ing, and the losses of the English settlers, Mr. O’Connett faintly 
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admits, though in a way not to be understood without previous 
knowledge ; their dispossession and flight he passes over ; their mas- 
sacre he denies, on the authority of Lincarp. ‘This is not the 
place to settle the point of exaggeration, or dispute the conclusions 
of Lixcarp, on the authority of three contemporaries, CLARENDON, 
Tempe, and Mirron; but extenuating reasons may be offered 
for the subsequent warfare of the English. The fact of the 
rebellion is clear; it took place at a time when England had just 
done a great act of “justice to Ireland” ; its tendency was to assist 
the regal master and prompter of the Irish tyrant in destroying the 
liberties of England; it was accompanied by the loss and dispos- 
session of the English settlers; and the English people implicitly 
believed that very many thousands of their Protestant countrymen 
had been massacred by the Irish Papists ; whilst to these things was 
added the hatred of Popery, which the fires of Mary, the threat- 
ened Armada, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Gunpowder 
Plot, and the unceasing intrigues of Popish emissaries, ever on the 
side of arbitrary power, had excited. These feelings revived, and 
we will say naturally revived, the pride of race, and the fear 
and hatred fostered by the bloody contentions of nearly six 
hundred years. ‘They were further stimulated for eight years longer 
by a partisan civil and religious war, when Cromwe ut the avenger 
came to conquer, and to “ abuse the rights of conquest,” but, as 
respects cruelty, to a less extent than has been displayed by 
many generals under less provocation. We may again instance 
the Thirty-years war, the conduct of Atvya in the Netherlands, 
the devastation of the Palatinate, with the religious wars of France 
and the common wars of Italy. 

For not seeing and allowing for all this, we attach little 
blame to Mr. O’'Connerx. The structure of his mind and the 
habits of his life unfit him for historical research, and still more 
for historical criticism: nor would it be an easy task for the philo- 
sophic historian to balance the share of guilt between all parties. 
But there are certain misrepresentations for which ignorance can- 
not be pleaded. The following is of this nature— 

“It has pleased the English people in general,” says he in his preface, “ to 
forget ail the facts in Irish history. They have also been graciously pleased to 
forgive themselves all those crimes! And the Irish people would forgive them 
likewise, if it were not that much of the worst spirit of the worst days still 
survives. Zvic system of clearance of tenants at the present day, belongs to, and 
is a demonstration of that hatred of the Irish people which animated the advice 
of Spenser and the conduct of Cromwell.” 

Mr. O'Connett cannct but know that the “ system of clear- 
ance” is a system which always obtains at a certain point in a na- 
tion’s advancement, and is merely an economical sign. The small 
tenants were dispossessed in England when large holdings became 
more profitable ; and gave rise, with other causes, to the English 
Poor-law. The Scotch Highlanders were “ cleared” in a similar 
way, although a family-tie was superadded to a national one on the 
part of their landlords. This sort of reckless assertion may pro- 
duce a momentary effect when a demagogue is addressing an igno- 
rant rabble, but is misplaced in an cctavo volume claiming the 
character of history. 

In a literary point of view, the book is contemptible; nor would 
it have been entitled to attention but for the name on the titlepage. 
As a compilation, its merit is readableness and clearness. On 
these points it is entitled to the praise of cleverness and skill, 
especially as regards the extracts; though these qualities are 
conjoined with a critical indifference to the matter quoted, and 
the readableness is considerably furthered by the smiling variety of 
the author's own lucubrations. We have already intimated the 
character of the book as regards matter. Its manner is very indif- 
ferent. In trying, apparently, to subdue the speaker to the writer, 
Mr. O'ConnEtt has completely failed; becoming flat instead of 
measured, and often degenerating into fustian. ‘This gives an 
air of turgid exaggeration to some parts and of canting insincerity 
to others ; and it frequently defeats the historical aim of the book, 
the author’s exclamatory commentaries turning pathos into bathos, 
and inducing the reader to smile at the narration of very mourn- 
ful narratives. Even in passages of a more racy character, Mr. 
O'’ConneLt seems to fall very much below the grade of his best 
speeches; as if his powers of producing effect were paralyzed by 
some mysterious influence—which is, perhaps, the nature and no- 
velty of a book. The space of a volume is probably too limited 
for so large a subject and so long a period, by one in the habit of 
pouring out his thoughts without regard to tangible length. He is 
curt rather than condensed, and strength is out of the question. 
Take a few examples. 

CROMWELL AND THE ENGLISH, WITH A MORAL INTERPOSED. 

Cromwell gorged himself with human blood. He committed the most hideous 
slaughters ; deliberate, cold-blooded, persevering. He stained the annals of the 
~~ people with guilt of a blacker dye than has stained apy other nation 
on earth. 

And—after all—for what? What did he gain by it? Some four or five 
years of unsettled and precarious power! And if his hideous corpse was in- 
terred in a royal grave, it was so, only to have his bones thence transferred to 
a gibbet ! 


Was it for this that he deliberately slaughtered thousands cf men, women, 
and children? Female loveliness, and the innocent and beautiful boy—aged | 


but seven years [and rising three feet six inches |—of Colonel Washington ? 


It has often been said that it was not the people, but the Government of 


England, who were guilty of the attempts to exterminate the Irish nation. The 


observation is absurd. ‘The Government had at all times in their slaughter of 


the Irish the approbation of the English people. Even the present Adminis- 
tration is popular in England in the precise proportion of the hatred they ex- 
hibit to the Irish people; and this is a proposition of Listoric and perpetual 
truth. But to the Cromwellian wars, the distinction between the people and 
the Gcvernment could never apply. ‘These were the wars, emphatically, of the 
English people. ‘They were empbatica!ly the most cruel and murdercus wars 
the Irish ever sustained.—( Pages 320, 321.) 





We have scrupulously avoided touching upon details, for there 
would have been no end tothe task. But the “ beautiful boy” of 
Colonel WasuineTon, like the “ beautiful maid” of Mr. Liston, 
is too richly comic to pass without a comment. Our readers see 
the direct charge brought against Cromwext: what will they think 
of Mr. O’Connetr’s historical accuracy, when they are told that 
Cromwett had no more to do with the “slaughter” than Mr. 
O’Connett himself! It was not even committed by his troops, but 
took place some years before Cromwe tt went to Ireland; and, to 
cap the accuracy, the “ beautiful boy” (supposing that there is any 
foundation for the tale) was not Colonel WAsHINGTon’s, but a 
child he was trying te protect. This is not even ignorance on the 
part of Mr. O’Connett, but a total indifference as to what he as- 
serts if it seems likely to answer a momentary purpose. His au- 
thority has told the story as we tell it now, at page 303. Yet this 
creditless bookmaker presumes thus to criticise one of our greatest 
historians— 

DANIEL O'CONNELL ON DAVID HUME. 

Notwithstanding all this, for considerably more than a century after the 
Restoration, the Catholics of Ireland were set down as wholesale murderers, 
and were charged with murdering 50,000 Protestants on the 23rd of October 
1641. And this atrociously false calumny was reiterated in books and pam- 
phlets, in speeches and sermons and acts of parliament! The arch liar, Hume, 
the man who of all historians is least to be relied on—for throughout his his- 
tory scarcely one fact is stated accurately—has given great circulation to this 
enormous falsehood : and he is the more criminal, inasmuch as shortly after the 
appearance of the volume of his history containing the reign of Charles the 
First, documents were furnished to him demonstrating the utter falsehood of 
his account of the alleged massacre. But all in vain. The immoral infidel 
adhered to his falsehood, as it gave a greater interest to his fictitious history. 

TREATMENT OF THE IRISH. 

There ;—there never was a people on the face of the earth so cruelly, so 
basely treated, as the Irish. There never was a faction so stained with blood, 
so blackened with ciime, as that Orange faction, which, under the name of 
Protestant, secks to retain the remnants of their abused power, by keeping in 
activity the spirit which created and continued the infamous penal persecution 
of which I have thus faintly traced an outline. 

It would be worse than seditious, nay actually treasonable, to suppose that 
such a faction can ever obtain countenance from you, Illustrious Lady, [the 
Queen, to whom the book is addressed, } destined, as I trust you are, at length to 
grant justice, by an equalization of rights with your other subjects, to your 
faithful, brave, long-oppressed, but magnanimous people of Ireland. 

THE THREATENED FUTURE. 

The Precursor Association declared in the name and with the assent of the 
Irish people, that they might have consented to the continuance of the Union, 
if justice had been done them ;—if the franchise had been simplified and much 
extended—if the Corporations had been reformed and continued—if the num- 
ber of Irish Members had been augmented in a just proportion—and if the tithe 
system had been abolished and conscience left completely free. 

But on the other hand, these just claims being rejected—these just demands 
being refused—our just rights being withheld, the Irish people are too nume- 
rous, too wise, and too good, to despair, or to hesitate on the course they should 
adopt. The restoration of the National Legislature is therefore again insisted 
upon; and no compromise, no pause, no cessation of that demand, shall be 
allowed until Ireland is herself again. 

One word to close. No honest man ever despaired of Lis country. No wise 
enemy will place his reliance on the difficulties which may lie in the way be- 
tween seven millions of human beings and that liberty which they feel to be their 
right. For tHeM THERE CAN BE NO IMPOSSIBILITY. 

I repeat it—that as surely as tomorrow’s sun will rise, Ireland will assert 
her rights for herself, preserving the golden and unonerous link of the crown— 
true to the principles of unaffected and genuine allegiance, but determined, 
while she preserves her loyalty to the British throne, to vindicate her title to 
constitutional freedom for the Irish people. 

In short, Ireland demands that faction should no longer be encouraged ; that 
the Government should be carried on for the Irish people, and not against 
them. She is ready and desirous to assist the Scotch and English Reformers to 
extend their franchises and consolidate their rights—but she has in vain in- 
sisted on being an equal sharer in every political advantage. She has vainly 
sought Equatity—ipentity. She has been refused—contemptuously re- 
fused. Her last demand is free from any alternative— 

iT IS THE REPEAL! 
O'CONNELL ON BRITISH DISTRESS. 

What the Sovereign and the Statesmen of England should understand is, 
that the Irish people feel and know that there cannot bappen a more heavy 
misfortune te Ireland than the prosperity and power of Great Britain. When 
Britain is powerful, the anti-Irish faction in this country are encouraged, fos- 
tered, promoted ; Irish rights are derided; the grievances of Ireland are scoffed 
at; we are compelled to receive stinted franchises, or none; limited privileges, 
or none !—to submit to a political inferiority, rendered doubly afflictive by the 
contrast with the advantages enjoyed by the people of England and the people 
of Scotland. The ‘Tory Landlord class—exterminators and all—prime favour- 
ites at the Castle, countenanced and sustained as the nucleus of that anti-Irish 
faction which would once again transplant the Catholics of Ircland to the 
remotest regions, if that faction had the power to do so; and which actually 
drives these Catholics to transport themselves in multitudes to every country 
out of Ireland. 

The worst result of British prosperity is, the protection it gives to the hard- 
hearted and bigoted class among the Irish Landlords. 

It is also of the utmost importance that the Sovereign and Statesmen of 
England should be apprized that the people of Ireland know and feel that they 
have a deep and vital interest in the weakness and adversity of England. It 
was not for themselves alone that the Americans gained the victory over 
Burgoyne at Saratoga: they conquered for Irish as well as for American 
freedom. Nor was it for France alone that Dumourier defeated the Austrian 
army at Gemappe: the Catholics of Ireland participated in the fruits of that 
victory. 

At the present day it would be vain to attempt to conceal the satisfaction 
the people of Ireland feel at the fiscal embarrassments of England. They bit- 
terly and cordially regret the sufferings and privations of the Kuglish and 
Scotch artisans and operatives. But they do not regret the weakness of the 
English Government, which results from fading commerce and failing manu- 
facture. For the woes of each suffering individual they have warm compas- 
sion and lively sympathy; from the consequent weakness of the Govern- 
ment party they derive no other feelings than those of satisfaction and of hope. 

Of the spirit and purpose of this book it is impossible to speak 
with too great severity. Supposing it to produce any serious effect 
at all, (which may well be doubted,) the only effect would be to 
exasperate England and to excite Ireland, and that at the best for 
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an object (Repeal) which most people feel to be ridiculous and the 
writer himself must know to be impossible. From the facts ad- 
duced by persons well capable of judging, Ireland, amidst all the 
distress of her masses, is making general though slow advances 
towards better habits and the formation of a more extensive mid- 
dle class; whilst on this side of the water there is a general dispo- 
sition, without regard to party, to keep down her Orangemen, 
and to give her people every opportunity of raising themselves— 
for it is silly to suppose that any thing but their own efforts can 
raise a people, cr that nations can be changed extempore. ‘The 
surest mode of checking this feeling and consequently stopping the 
progress of Ireland, is by violence and turbulence without a reason or 
anend: the great source of British feeling, against the Irish character 
is (to speak mildly) its uncertainty, its want of reason, and its pas- 
sionate wildness for causes disproportionate to the passion. Even 
if the facts of this book were all as fair as we believe some of them 
to be coloured and one-sided, and Mr. O’Connext’s conclusions 
were all as sound as we believe them to be questionable, no useful 
purpose could be forwarded by putting them forth with a commen- 
tary of foul-mouthed abuse or insolent rhodomontade. The very 
form of the effort, which renders it powerless, throws still more sus- 
pete on the author. Could all this have circulated among 

is Irish followers, one might conceive an effect and concede an 
object, though that object should only be the produce of bad 
feeling. But this cannot be admitted to be the aim of the author 
or the end of the book; for the mass of his followers cannot read his 
volume, and the few who could read it cannot buy it. Its perusal 
will be chiefly coniined to Englishmen or the higher class of Irish- 
men—to those whom Mr. O'Connetr. calls “ enemies of Ireland” ; 
and such is the general scope and animus of the volume, that con- 
tempt alone will keep down irritation. 


MASSON’S ADVENTURES IN BALOCHISTAN. 


Tuis volume forms a kind of supplement to the previous work of 
Mr. Masson; and embraces a second journey froin Karachi, a port 
near the mouth of the Indus, to Kalat, the capital of Eastern Balo- 
chistan ; an account of the traveller’s residence there, with a narra- 
tive of the subsequent insurrection, the imprisonment of Mr. Mas- 
son and Lieutenant Lovepay the Resident, and the dismissal of 
Mr. Masson to the English at Quetta, where he appears to have 
been arbitrarily confined under very frivolous circumstances. To 
this narrative of personal adventure is added an elaborate “ Me- 
moir” on the geography, condition, manners, and productions of 
Eastern Balochistan,—that is, the wild country stretching from 
the Indus towards Persia, and bounded by the Indian Ocean, and 
= range of mountains through which runs the celebrated Bolan 
ass. 

Although part of the route has been already described by Mr. 
Masson, it derives some interest from the deaths and changes in- 
troduced by the devastating war West of the Indus, so retribu- 
tively revenged. The principal features of the volume, however, 
are the outbreak at Kalat, and the alleged mismanagement which 
rendered it successful; together with the characters and conduct 
of Lord AuckLanp’s Politicals; one of whom, Lieutenant Love- 
pay, used to keep dogs to worry the inhabitants of Kalat when 
they offended him; whilst Captain Bean, the Resident at Quetta, 
and Sir Wirr1sam M‘Naauten, the Envoy, appear to have con- 
sidered themselves entitled to imprison British subjects at their 
pleasure. 

It may be in the memory of our readers that the army suffered 
greatly in its first advance upon Candahar, from harrassing attacks 
and the want of provisions. These evils were attributed to the 
treachery of the Khan of Kalat, who had undertaken to furnish 
supplies and restrain the native tribes sofaras he was able, but neither 
engagement was fulfilled. ‘To punish his treachery, a force under Ge- 
neral WixTsniRe was detached at the first convenient opportunity. 
Kalat was carried by storm, and, according to Mr. Masson, suffered 
the “ usual horrors of war” ; the Khan, with a few faithful chieftains, 
fell sword in hand, defending his house ; his family were put aside, 
and another chieftain appointed to the sovereignty, with Lieutenant 
Lovepay for a viceroy over him. From information and observa- 
tion collected on the spot, Mr. Masson denies the treachery of the 
Khan; and tells a long story inculpatory of Burnes and others in 
being grossly duped by native traitors and intriguers. The inten- 
tions of the Khan, we think, are shown to have been honest: the 
ex parte charge against Burnes merely amounts to an absence of 
extraordinary vigilance and penetration ; for when a monarch’s own 
ministers and agents conspire to misrepresent and betray him, and 
he fails in his engagements upon the vital points, ordinary vigilance 
must be bafHled. However, the death of the reigning chief, and the 
deposition of his family, caused a bad feeling among the Baloch 
tribes of Kalat; which was aggravated by Licutenant Lovenay. 
This officer appears to have been a thoughtless and indifferent or 
incapable person, rather than designedly cruel; puffed up with 
notions of his national, military, and official dignity ; with little 
respect for a countryman not of his immediate clique, and very 
great contempt for foreigners, especially Asiatic foreigners. When 
Mr. Masson called upon him, he treated him with something 
like indignity, and allowed himself liberty of comment upon the 
traveller in his absence. But on the outbreak, national feel- 
ing and the Lieutenant’s necessity brought them together. Mr. 
Masson, in a long narrative of disaster and distress, tells a similar 
story of weakness and lassitude to that of Lieutenant Eyre at 
Cabul ; as if the original folly and injustice of the war weighed 
upon its agents throughout to lead them to their doom. Into the 





long account of the siege and its consequences we shall not enter. 
Suffice it to say, that the insurrection in favour of the son of the 
former ruler was successful; Lieutenant Lovepay and Mr. Masson 
were made prisoners, and robbed of their property ; and the Lieu- 
tenant was eventually murdered. This fate Mr. Masson escaped 
by having been sent to Quetta, as a bearer of letters; where Cap- 
tain Bean, the Political Agent, arrested and imprisoned him for four 
months, after which he was released. ‘This was done by the consent 
or authority of M‘Naauren, on a vague charge or on no charge,— 
his presence at Kalat at the time of the outbreak, (though it was 
well known he had for years been travelling in those countries, and 
been employed by the Company); his being a Russian spy; and 
(by M‘Nacurten) his travelling in “countries subject to the 
Crown of Cabul, without permission to do so, either from the 
British Government, or from his Majesty Shah Sooja ool Moolk.” 
The hard conclusion we are driven to draw, however, is that the 
true if unconscious motive was personal pique at Mr. Masson 
having interfered with the views of the warlike clique which sur- 
rounded Lord AvckLanp; coupled with the fact, as we believe, 
that originally Mr. Masson was a man in a humbler sphere of life, 
and might therefore, they thought, be oppressed with impunity. 

This account will enable the reader to understand the scope of 
the following extracts referring to the scenes in question, without 
any particular remark. 

MEMORIALS OF WAR. 

The sun Lad not risen when we descended upon the plain, with the little 
town (Wad) before us; and the first objects presenting themselves to our sight 
were three new tombs, covered with white cement, erected over the remains of 
Wali Mahomed, Taj Mahomed, and another of the Wad chiefs, who had fallen 
at the same time with their ill-fated lord, Mehrab Khan. ‘They were buried 
on the open plain, beneath a mulberry-tree, and contiguous to each other. In 
death they had been united, and their countrymen now reverenced them as 
shedidan or martyrs. 

I may acknowledge that I approached the town with clouded feelings. I was 
conscious there was no cause for apprehension ; still there was the awkward- 
ness of a meeting with the relatives of the slain to be encountered ; and, worse 
than all, I knew that the calamity, which had involved so many chiefs of the 
family in destruction, might, with due understanding, Lave been averted. On 
crossing the dry bed of the torrent, on which Wad stands, we came upon the 
houses inhabited by the chiefs now living; and the first person we met was a 
darogah of Isa Khan, who conducted us to the vacant house of Mir Rahmat, 
a son of Taj Mahomed, above noted as one of the slain at Kalat. Mir Rahmat 
was with Kban Mahomed, in attendance upon Shah Nawaz Khan, the new 
ruler of Kalat in Zidi. The darogah hastened to report our arrival to the 
family of Isa Khan, leaving me to my reflections on the strange accident of 
being quartered in the house of a chief who had fallen by the hands of my 
countrymen. 

PRANKS OF POLITICALS. 

About this time an accident occurred, which served, perhaps, to precipitate 
the revolt which speedily followed. Among the many tyrannical acts, of which 
Lieutenant Loveday stood accused by the general voice of the country, was 
that of worrying people with his dogs; and to describe the horror in which he 
was held on that account, would be an impossible task. Yet, so incredible did 
such a charge appear to me, and so revolting was it to every notion of hu- 
manity, that I felt inclined to conjecture trivial circumstances had been mag- 
nified, and an accidental mishap construed into a premeditated decd. I was 
frequently told, that since 1 had been at Kalat he had discontinued to use his 
dogs; and when I expressed anxiety to proceed, I was entreated to remain, 
that Lieutenant Loveday might behave himself decently. However, any 
restraint he might have imposed upon himself, in consequence of my presence, 
did not suffice to prevent the ebullition of his passion ; and a miserable and fatal 
testimony confirmed, beyond power of denial, how justly he was feared and 
disliked. Yaiya, a dehwar or agriculturist of Kalat, employed as a begar, or 
forced labourer, in some works connected with the house in progress of erection, 
incurred the displeasure of Lieutenant Loveday ; who gave the necessary signal 
to his dogs, and they inflicted several wounds on the wretched individual. He 
was carried home in a grievous state, and in a few days died. The consterna- 
tion excited by this man’s unhappy fate among the community of Kalat, to be 
conceived must have been witnessed ; the dread of vengeance limited the ex- 
pression of public feeling to low and sullen murmurs, but rumour spread the 
catastrophe with rapidity over the country, and there indignation was loudly 
avowed and revenge determined upon. 

CHAMBER, COMPANY, AND CONFINEMENT AT KALAT. 

During our abode in the house from which we had just been transferred, I 
had reconciled my mind to the belief tiat our lives and occupation of it would 
cease together. I had been mistaken, and we were reserved for further scenes 
and perils, The apartment which now confined us was called the Chamber of 
Blood, and deservedly, as being that where state-offenders were usually put to 
death. The last slaughter of this kind committed within its walls was, I be- 
lieve, that of the late Khan’s Ghilji minister, Daoud Mahomed. Its appellation, 
and the uses to which it had been devoted, were calculated to suggest but 
gloomy anticipations for the future; yet, dispelling associations so cheerless, it 
was spacious, and commanded a fine view of the valley in front, and of the en- 
circling hills of Arbui. , : * * 

Wali Mahomed sat with us untilevening. He was brother to the late Nur 
Mahomed, shaghassi of Mehrab Khan, and one of his most effective adherents. 
Nur Mahomed was slain at the capture of Kalat, while gallantly fighting, after 
having previously sacrificed his wives and other females of the family. Wali 
Mahomed alluded to the disasters which had fallen upon his house, but assured 
Lieutenant Loveday that he should be kindly treated, and should experience 
what generosity a Baloch was capable of. 1 suspect Wali Mahomed was not 
permitted by the darogah to act as handsomely as he wished. 

We were inundated with tales of the plunder of Lieutenant Loveday’s house, 
and indeed during the day witnessed the many conflicts that took place on its 
roof between the spoilers themselves. It seemed to be considered by the mul- 
titude rather as a good joke than an atrocious act. Two or three persons 
killed themselves by drinking vitriol instead of wine; and this accident brought 
bottles and their contents into such distrust that numbers were made over to 
us. So great a store had we of both wines and liquors of various descriptions, 
that Lieutenant Loveday consigned them to the charge of Diwan Ramu, who 
ad, on his own part, contributed a teapot, jug, and other articles of plated 
ware, which were not much prized after it was discovered they were not silver. 
He also provided Lieutenant Loveday with a few articles of his own clothing, 
and the young Khan sent him a chair and his postin; the latter, however, de- 
prived of a number of jewels which had been sown over it, the youth asserting 
they belonged to him and not to Lieutenant Loveday. Wali Mahomed had 
promised a bed to Lieutenant Loveday, but it was not sent: and neither he 
nor I had any thing to sleep upon but the coarse carpet spread under us. Our 
food was supplied twice daily from the Khan’s kitchen, and was the same he 
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himself partook of. Tea and coffee were furnished by those who had rifled our 
late abode; so that, on the whole, our fare was what we had least to com- 
plain of. 

Lieutenant Loveday’s house was most rigidly examined, the floors were all 
dag up, excavations were made in the cellars, and the wells were minutely 
searched. The pair of bull-dogs, the ministzrs of his anger, were literally cut 
to pieces, 

DELICATE DISCOURSE. 

At noon there was a numerous meeting at the darogah’s tent. It was 
noisily conducted, and terminated by the repetition of fatiha, and the determi- 
nation to kill both of us, and advance upon Quetta. We soon learned the cir- 
cumstance from the conversation of our guards, who, in anticipation, assigned 
to each other our respective garments, one selecting Lieutenant Loveday’s 
postin, another fixing on my lunghi, and so forth. Lieutenant Loveday under- 
stood enough of the Bralui dialect to comprehend the drift of what was said, 
and became dejected. He had never, I believe, really feared that worse could 
happen to him than mere detention as a hostage for Rebimdad, a Bakkar 
prisoner. 

THE GREAT MAN AT QUETTA. 

In the morning I followed Lieutenant Hammersley to Captain Bean’s resi- 
dence, and had a long conversation with him on the affairs of the Brahuis, as 
well as on the situation of Lieutenant Loveday. I regretted, for the latter 
officer’s sake, that I was too plainly addressing a weak man, puffed up with 
absurd conceptions of his official importance, and so uninformed of the nature 
of things that it was wasting words to speak to him. He had not the polite- 
ness to ask me to be seated, and gave audience much in the same way as a 
heavy country magistrate in England woul: do to a poacher. 

Urging the necessity of making every effort to relieve Lieutenant Loveday, 
I noticed the interest taken by the darogah, and others in the rebel camp, as to 
Rehimdad, one of the Bakkar prisoners, and proposed that some assurance 
should be made about him, with the view of creating among his friends az in- 
terest in the preservation of Lieutenant Loveday. This did not accord with 
Captain Bean’s notions ; but he said he would write to the darogah now, which 
I understood he had not before done, and likewise to Molahdad, (Lieutenant 
Loveday’s keeper.) offering him a sum of money to effect the escape of his 
charge. I knew this would be useless, still it might be tried. 

When I alluded to the subject of my return, Captain Bean said there was no 
reason for it, and he should write to the darogah that he had detained me for a 
few days to know better about his affairs. I observed, that to give me a fair 
chance, if I was to return at all, it was right I should be punctual. He replied, 
my return could not save Lieutenant Loveday, nor improve his condition ; 
moreover, I had brought no letter from the darogah. He affected to believe 
that no harm would befa! Lieutenant Loveday, as the Brahuis never killed 
their prisoners. 

Captain Bean finally informed me, that he had been so good as to provide an 
abode for me while I might remain at Quetta, and he directed a person to show 
the way to it. Twas conducted to the upper apartment of a Hindu’s house, 
and immediately an armed guard of troopers and chaprassis was placed over it. 
Beyond doubt I was a prisoner, though Captain Bean had not let fall a word 
to intimate his intention ; and I could but smile at the oddness of a man invi- 
ting me to breakfast, and then sending me into confinement. 

It may be observed as regards the following passage, that Mr. 
Masson had lost all his property in the insurrection of Kalat. 

A BRITISH TRAVELLER’S FARE AT QUETTA. 

“ I had now, awaiting the result of these several applications, to linger in 
confinement, which Captain Bean’s inhumanity made as annoying as possible. 
His first intention seemed to be literally to starve me, and on one occasion 1 
passed two entire days and three nights without food. As I scorned to refer 
to him on such a point, I might have fasted longer, had not one of the guard, 
unsolicited by me, gone and reported the circumstance. Colonel Stacey, be- 
sides, who was in the camp, and the only officer who, in face of the known 
rancour of Captain Bean, had the courage to call upon me, made some repre-~ 
sentation to the political officers, which procured a promise that I should be 
kept from dying of hunger, and the consequence was, that two cakes of dry 
bread were brought to me morning and evening from the bazaar. On this fare 
I subsisted several days, until a second representation from Colonel Stacey 
procured me the addition of three-farthings’ worth of sheep’s entrails also from 
the bazaar, and brought in an earthen platter; a mess, certainly, which any 
dog in Quetta might have claimed for his own. I thought this kind of insult 
was carried too far, and sent the foul mess to the camp. Colonel Stacey did 
more than I wished as I had merely written to him to witness it ; for he showed 
it to his brother officers, and then had it conveyed to Lieutenant Hammersley, 
the assistant of Captain Bean. This brought Lieutenant Hammersley in 
haste to me, and he exclaimed, very innocently, ‘Good God! why did you 
send that mess to Colonel Stacey? Why did you not send it to me? It will 
disgrace us.’ I thought that was a subject for his consideration, not mine, and 
told him so; when, after some conversation, he proposed to make me an ad- 
vance of one hundred rupees, to which I consented ; and I may also observe, 
that some time after I repaid him the amount. At the commencement of my in- 
carceration, a felt cloak had been stripped from the back of a Hindu walking in 
the street, and this was intended to cover me by night. I could not use a gar- 
ment filled with vermin, and suffered somewhat from cold, until Colonel Stacey 
kindly supplied me from his limited camp stock with such articles as relieved 
me from cold, and enabled me to change my clothes.” 

These particulars we give as we find them, knowing nothing of 
their correctness. Mr. Masson has addressed the Company with 
respect to his imprisonment and subsequent discharge ; and some 
inquiry is referred to India, with a view to compensation. This, if 
obtained, may satisfy our traveller; but the principie of his case 
involves another party besides Mr. Masson and the Company, and 
that party is the British public. As the case stands before us, the 
whole proceedings seem to have been grossly illegal. If Mr. Mas- 
son had committed treason or any other offence, be it so; accuse 
him, and let him be properly committed on the charge. But the 
reason assigned by M‘NaGuTen cannot stand fora moment. The 
power of “his Majesty Shah Sooja ool Moolk” over any British 
subject travelling in his dominions must depend upon the terms of 
treaties, and at the most could only allow him to send the alien out 
of the country ; but the Company or its officers could have no more 
right of detention and imprisonment than over an Englishman in 
Turkey or Spain ; and what Captain Bean did to Mr. Masson yester- 
day may be done to any of our readers by Captain Somebody else 
tomorrow. We are not disputing the necessity which may occasion- 
ally arise in particular circumstances for diplomatic authorities pos - 
sessing full power under full responsibility for controlling British 
subjects abroad, (the want of such power originated the war with 
China) : but let it be exercised legally and regularly, with a record 
at every step, which the officer may afterwards be put to answer. 





It is rathcr too much to trust the liberty, and it may happen the 
fortunes of British subjects, to the weakness, the caprice, or even 
the personal prejudices, of subordinate officers, exercising their 
authority at a distance from any control of public opinion, and 
puffed up with the consequence which power in an isolated or pro- 
vincial place is apt to generate even in strong minds. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From February \7th to February 23d. 
Books. 

Narrative oj a Journey to Kalat, including an Account of the Insurrec- 
tion at that place in 1840; and a Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By 
CHARLES Masson, Esq. 

Judas ; a Tragic Mystery. By Dicay P. Srargey, A.M. 

The Scottish Heiress; a Novel. In three volumes. 

Elements of Universal History, on a new and systematic plan; from the 
earliest times to the treaty of Vienna. To which is added, a Summary 
of the leading events since that period. For the use of schools and of 
private students. By H. Wurre, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[ This is an attempt to exhibit, in one thick volume, a general view of the his- 
tory of the world, divided into an arrangement of centuries; a plan to which the 
compiler attaches more value than we do, as it frequently leads to an arbitrary 
suspension or division of a narrative, without accomplishing the object Mr. 
Wut aims at—the prevention of “ that confusion of dates and occurrences s0 
common with those who have read history in detached portions.” As a 
compilation, the Elements of Universal History is entitled to great praise : the 
writer has taken a firm grasp of his subject, he exhibits a just estimate of things, 
and separates, by typographical divisions, the narrative of events from the 
commentary upon them, where he deems a commentary necessary. The treat- 
ment gradually grows in length as it approaches our own times; and at the 
conclusion of important epochs the works necessary for a further course 
of reading are pointed out. But, notwithstanding the merits of the book, 
we are inclined to think the author more able than his work. The mag- 
nitude and mass of the subject have, as it were, overpowered him ; so that, in 
endeavouring to avoid the dryness of a mere enumeration of facts, his narrative 
is sometimes so allusive that the information it contains will scarcely be per- 
ceived by those who most want it; and sometimes, in attempting to generalize, 
tlie author does not convey the results of the history, while he loses the parti- 
culars of an historical narrative. A striking example of this occurs in the ac- 
count of the forty-first century B. c.—“ Creation of the World "—which really 
tells nothing at all to those who know nothing. These defects, we fancy, are 
almost inseparable from any attempt to compress so vast a subject into sosmalla 
space, if the narrative instead of the critical furm be chosen. And the conclu- 
sion seems to be, that there is no royal road to history, any more than to other 
things; that those who wish to learn a thing must be prepared to expend both 
time and study; and that beyond the chronological facts and the stories, his- 
tory cannot be understood by boys, or for that matter by many grown-up men. } 

Introductory Latin Delectus: with a copious Vocabulary. By GEorGE 
Ferousoy, A.M., one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy ; 
Author of ‘*The Edinburgh Academy Delectus,” &c. 

{ A book of selections for the tyro beginning to construe Latin. It consists of 
two parts; the first containing examples of the leading principles of syntax, 
from the nominative case and the verb to a full sentence; the second part con- 
sisting of paragraphs, both in prose and verse, short at the commencement, and 
gradually extending to half a page or longer. A vocabulary of the words used 
is added to supersede the necessity of a dictionary. A difficulty in English 
books for beginners is, to find subjects in which children take an interest, and 
words which are easy in themselves and whose reality or image is familiar to 
the mind. With a foreign language this difficulty is increased by the extent to 
which national habits may differ, and another is superad'led, to find phrases 
that will render into at least decent English: for, though the idiom of a lan- 
guage must be learned, idiomatic nicety seems a needless obstacle till the pupil 
has acquired some familiarity with mere construction, and a small store of words. 
This difficulty is further aggravated by separating the elegant idioms of classic 
writers from the context, and presenting phrases which derive their beauty and 
almost their meaning from the sentence in and perhaps the circumstances under 
which they are used. In this respect all the selections we have met with fall 
short, or rather the object desiderated never seems to have been aimed at. 
The principal difference between the Zntroductory Latin Delectus, and other 
publications, seems to be in the bulk, which may make this book somewhat 
cheaper ; and in the definitions in the vocabulary, which seem to us too nu- 
merous. One meaning to one word is the golden rule for children beginnin 
a language, and should be obtained even if a vocabulary be attached to pens 
section. In many words the meanings of the dictionary before us is almost 
as full as Entick. | 

Treatment of the Diseases of the Eye by means of Prussic Acid Vapour 
and other Medicinal Agents. By A. Turnsut, M.D. Edin., Author 
of “ A Treatise on Painful and Nervous Diseases,” &c. 

[In cases of poisoning by prussic acid, the eye, instead of becoming dim, re- 
tains a glistening appearance for some time after death. This fact suggested 
the idea to Dr. TurnBuct that this potent medicine might have some specific 
effect upon the organ, and induced him to try it in various cases of diseased 
eyes attended with partial or total blindness; and he says with considerable 
success. The publication before us contains his letters to different journals 
explanatory of his views upon and method of applying prussic acid and 
other medicinal agents, with a variety of cases by himself and other prac- 
titioners, illustrative of the efficacy of this new treatment. ] 

Poems: Tributes to Scarborough, Odes on Wellington and Napoleon, 
Haddon Hall, Ode on the Ruins of Conisbro’ Castle, &c. By Brn. 
FENTON. 

[ The author of this volume must be a veteran in his art, for some of his poems 
date back nearly forty years, and carry the mind to the days of French inva- 
sion and British volunteers. In subject often, and in style always, he may 
therefore be said to have fallen upon too late an age. Nor is he equal to lofty 
themes. But he has studied the forms of his art in a good school; and he 
seldom fails in the finished flow of his verse, though his sentiments may be 
trivial or commonplace, or his thoughts and diction not exactly congruous. 
In minor subjects he is sometimes rather happy, though he seldom sustains his 
theme throughout. The poems are all occasional. ] 

Raymond; a Tale of Truth. 

[A commonplace story or series of ill-connected stories, probably founded, as 
the titlepage intimates, on real occurrences, but not looking very real in the 
narration. Besides deficiency of matter and want of art, the story is un- 
necessarily spun out by digressive reflections. ] 

The Hand-Book of Water-Colours; a brief treatise on their qualities 
and effects when employed in painting, with some account of the 
general nature of colours. By W. Winsor and H. C. Newron, 
artist’s colour-makers. 

[A key to the water-colour-box ; indicating briefly and intelligently the na- 
ture of the various pigments, and the properties of each, to calle the artist in 
his selection. ] 
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The Ladies’ Hand-book of Embroidery on Muslin and Lace-work. By 
the Author of * The Ladies’ Work-table Book,” &c. 

{ Plain directions for embroidery-work, illustrated with cuts, and made ludi- 
crous by fine writing. ] 
PERIODICALS. 

Chambers's London Journal of History, Literature, Poetry, Biography, and 
Adventure. Edited by E. L. Buancnarp, Esq. Volume II. 

{ Although so closely resembling the title of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
the London ‘disclaims all connexion” with that work,—which is perhaps a 
little too strong ; and “invites comparison.” As far as mere literature is con- 
cerned—tales, notices, anecdotes, articles, and extracts—Chambers’s London 
Journul is a clever, tasteful, and amusing work; and as regards price and 
quantity, may challenge competition with any cheap publication. Independ- 
ently, however, of the trifling merit of originality, the London Journal is de- 
ficient in the definite character, practical purpose, and just appreciation of men 
and things, which distinguish Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal; and in some of 
its original papers it has too much of the article-writer or littérateur about it 
Another point, though rather abstract than practical, is its chary use of refer- 
ences’; which might induce a suspicion that some of the mattcr that appears 
original is really borrowed. ] 

The Irish Farmer's Journal, and Magazine of Rural and Domestic 
Economy. Edited by Joun Sproutr, Author of “ A Treatise on 
Agriculture,” &c. Nos. I. and II. 

IntustrateD Works AnD Prints 

Songs of Shakspere Iltustrated by the Etching Club. 
Subscribers of the Royal Polytechnic Art Union. 

[Only a few of SHaxsrere’s Songs have been illustrated by the Etching 
Club, and these not in a spirit of invention commensurate with the demands 
of the subjects: the artists are more at home with Gotpsmrru and THOMSON 
than Suaxspere. The sca-beach with the moonlit waves dashing on the 
shore, by C. Sronnouse, and the forest solitude by Creswick, are beautiful 
studies of nature; but something more is required to embody the sentiments of 
such songs as “ Under the greenwood tree” and “Come unto these yellow 
sands.” ‘Poor Barbara,” “Sighing by a sycamore tree,” as represented by 
R. Reperave, looks rather maudlin; “ Autolycus” in T. WepsTeEr’s de- 
sign has less character than the group of villagers round him; and C. Hors- 
LEY’s “ Lady sweet” is surely not the object of the serenade “ Hark! the 
lark *—she must have been awakened by mistake. J. P. Knicut's illustration 
of Iago’s drinking-song is a spirited plagiarism from VANDYKE; and “ Crabbed 
age and youth” are well portrayed by C. W. Corpe—though the lady is neither 
go young nor so handsome as she is disdainful. The most characteristic scene is 
the group of huntsmen, with hounds and horns, saluting him “who kill'd the 
deer”; and who looks grave at their merry award of “his leathern skin and 
horns to wear,” as though the joke were a bitter one. However, the designs 
are quite good enough for the purpose to which they are devoted,—namely, a 
bait for a polytechnic lottery: and they are picturesque and effective to the 


ey’ 


Presented to the 


e. 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XXII. 

Mars. 
Map of the Oreyon Districts and the Adjucent Country. 
WyLp, Geographer to the Queen. 

[The maps hitherto published by Mr. Wyxp have been quite as much cha- 
racterized by their seasonableness—by the judgment shown in bringing out a 
map of a district at the exact moment when public curiosity was directed to it— 
as by any great care to use the most recent materials, to examine them criti- 
cally, or to communicate any Ligh degree of artistical finish to them. They 
have been periodicals in map-making—intended to serve a transitory purpose. 
In works of this kind, it would be unjust to demand the same painfu! research, 
scientific accuracy, or high finish, that are looked for in maps of higher pre- 
tensions and price. Butin that now before us, a mere reproduction of the 
common map, the toleration demanded for the slovenliness of ephemeral maps 
is pushed to its extreme limits. It is lithographed, and the unavoidable de- 
fects of maps executed by that process are exaggerated by the slovenly style of 
the lithography. At first the hills look like an accumulation of blots by an 
awkward schoolboy. The river-courses are so carelessly scratched that it is 
often difficult to trace a stream from its mouth to its source, and the few routes 
laid down are still more indistinetly delineated: the very lettering is indistinct. 
The maps on a smaller scale, introduced to show the extent of the British pos- 
sessions in North America, and the sea-routes from the North-west coast of 
America to China and Australia, are still worse—they are evidently made, like 
the Jew’s razors, not to be used but to be sold. ] 


PAMPHLETS. 

The Speech of the Right Honourable Viscount Howick, in the House of 
Commons, on Monday, 13th February 1845, on moving for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider so much of her Majesty’s Speech 
as refers to “that depression of the manufacturing interests of the 
country which has so long prevailed, and which her Majesty has so 
deeply lamented.” 

Observations on the Elective Franchise and Fixity of Tenure as connected 
with Agricultural Improvement. Addressed to the Landlord, Land- 
holders, and Tenantry of Ireland. By J. L. W. Naper, Esq., of 
Loughcrew. 

A Short Address as a Word of Advice to the Small Farmers and Peasantry 
¥ the County of Tipperary, from their friend and fellow-countryman, 
Tromas GeorGeE Stoney, J.P. 

Victoriaism; or a Reorganization of the People, Moral, Social, Econe- 
mical, and Political: suggested as a remedy for the present distress. 

Letters Addressed te the Editor of * The Voice of Jacob” ; being Replies 
to the Observations contained in Nos. 37 and 39 of that publication. 
By the Writer of the Preface to the lately -published Mishna. 

The Drainage of Lands, combined with the Sewerage of Towns: a few 
Suggestions offered for consideration previous to the passing of any act 
either for the drainage of lands or the sewerage of towns. (Repriated 
from the }!”estminster Review.) 


By James 





FINE ARTS. 
MODERN PICTURES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Wuen we look through this exhibition with an eye to the art rather than 
the subjects of the pictures, it is curious to observe the different ways 
of painting that artists have hit upon, without any one having found 
out the right method. Much is talked about the Old Masters ; their 
names are constantly in the mouths of painters, by whom their works 
are greatly admired, and frequently copied; yet not only do we see 
searcely any approach to their executive skill, but very few seem to 
know the way to attain it. ‘“ Are the old masters to be studied and 
imitated, or are they not?” asks acorrespondent (J. D.) “ If they are,” 
he continues, “ why is it we never see now in English exhibitions any 
Shadow orsign ofthem?” * * * “Tt would seem that British 
art must be as different from Italian as British skies or British disposi- 
tions.” The reason is, that the painters of the present day do not com- 











prehend thoroughly the principles on which the old painters proceeded, 
so as to be able to apply them practically : they have no fixed principles 
to work upon—no scientific method to guide them ; but each one gropes 
his devious way by the uncertain light of his own individual ex- 
perience, or follows blindly in the path of others. They are agreed 
on certain abstract points of theory; but not as to the mode of 
putting them in operation. Sir Josnvua ReyNowps’s Discourses are 
re.d and referred to as the oracles of modern art; but, so far 
from being a guide to the practice of our painters, they may be 
said to “hang like the forceps in the barber’s shop, as much the 
mock as mark” of the British school. The Old Masters are to be 
studied, not imitated: nature only is to be imitated, according to the 
laws of art. These are best deduced from the practice of the great 
painters: all of them, from RapHaEL to Rusens, from Titran to 
REMBRANDT, wrought, though in different ways, upon a basis of im- 
mutable and universal ‘principles; which are traceable in their works, 
and are alike applicable to every school and to each individual style. 
To lay down these principles, would be to write a treatise upon painting ; 
to demonstrate their application, is to teach the art. There are many 
imitators—or rather copiers—of old pictures, who do not observe or 
apply these principles; as there are those who comprehend without 
being able to exemplify their knowledge practically. We will en- 
deavour to elucidate the subject by reference to a few pictures ia the 
present exhibition. 

Among the crowd of flaunting and flimsy daubs that cover the walls, 
is one deep-toned picture of luminous brilliancy, but embrowned as 
if with time: it is a half-length of a warrior, whose commanding pre- 
sence, no less than his habiliments, proclaim him to be One of the Olden 
Time, (337.) The painter is Morris Moore, a name new to us: 
his work might be taken for a fine copy of one of Trrian’s portraits ; 
and in this remark is summed up its merits and defects: it looks not 
like a picture fresh from the easel of Trrtan, but one that has been 
“ despoiled by time and cleaner’s fiercer rage” of its purity and fresh- 
ness. ‘Ye do not say that Mr. Moore has not painted this picture on 
the principles of the Old Masters; but, while he has caught a spark of 
their fire, he has allowed it to smoulder under the dust of age instead 
of fanning it into a flame: in short, he has imitated Trrran’s portraits 
as we see them now, instead of merely working according to that great 
master’s method. We agree with J. D., who, like ourselves and others, 
was struck with this remarkable production—which he complains, and 
with justice, is badly hung—that Mr. Moore is “ evidently a devoted 
worshiper of Titian”: but we want to see devoted worshipers of na- 
ture, according to the faith of Titran and TinroretTo, RuBens and 
REMBRANDT, VELASQUEZ and VaNDYKE; for they are all of the same 
creed. 

Independently of their clear perception and powerful depiction of cha- 
racter—of their masterly drawing and skilful execution—the Old Masters 
are most strikingly distinguished from the moderns by the quality of tone 
in colouring: whether it be the daylight brightness of RuBEns or the 
solemn twilight of RemBranprt, the golden lustre of Trrtan or the 
pearly freshness of VANDYKE, a perfect harmony of tints, be the hues 
florid or sober, intense or subdued, pervades their works. It is not the 
effect of time ; which rather dims than mellows the painter’s work: the 
flying of some colours, the subduing of others by the oily medium, and 
the blackening effect of dust and smoke—not to mention the flaying 
of the cleaning and the poulticing of the restorer—are injurious to har- 
mony and brilliancy of tone. Time will never harmonize crude colour- 
ing, nor give lustre to opacity, any more than it will change flatness to 
rotundity or convert flimsiness to solidity: in short, it will neither 
make a good picture of a bad one, nor make a good one bet- 
ter. The qualities of a fine picture are integral parts of the 
work: to anticipate the effect of time on a painting, or to cal- 
culate on its influence, is equally fallacious; and the adoption of 
either course affords ground for the supposition that the painter is 
wrong in principle as well as in practice. A low-toned picture and a 
high-toned picture may have an equally extensive range of tints, only 
one will be at the top of the chromatic scale the other at the bottom: one 
may be lustrous and golden, another vinous and juicy, a third dry and 
guiet in tone; but whether cool or glowing, florid or sober in colouring, 
the harmony may be perfect in each. On the subtilty and extent of 
the gradations from the highest light to the deepest shade depends the 
depth of tone; as on the variety of tints and felicitous contrasts of hues 
depends the richness of the harmonies of colour—solidity in the 
lights and transparency in the shadows being preserved, as essential to 
depth and brilliancy of tone. It will be evident that it is neither on 
the quantity of colour nor the brightness of the hues that the splendour 
of a painting depends, but on the quality and allocation of the tints: 
therefore, some of the finest examples of “ colouring” have little posi- 
tive colour in them—the “ Mercury teaching Cupid” of CorrEceto, 
in the National Gallery, for example—their wondrous effect depending 
on the artful arrangement of tints. 

Bearing these points in mind, let us look at a few of the life-size 
studies of character in this exhibition. Signor GAMBARDELLA has a 
group of Beggars, (312,) that look as if they were in a dungeon, did 
not the black leaden sky in the background show that the artist in- 


| tended them to be in the open air: not a ray of daylight can illumine 


faces so livid and bloodless as these ; the heads are solid, but it is the 
hardness of metal, not of bone and flesh; and the eyes gleam with 
bead-like lustre. Here is an attempt to produce tone—a very low 
tone; but instead of a chromatic scale of fifty notes, (so to speak,) from 
brightest light to darkest shade, there are only about five, and great 
gaps between some of these. C. W. Cope has attempted to produce 
tone in his Young Flemish Mother, (27,) by making a focus of light on 
the heads of the woman and child: the trick is manifest; there is a 
bright spot on a dingy background; but the light does not melt into 
the gloom inseusibly, nor have the heads in the light the relief and 
fieshiness of life; indeed, the man in the background is vaporous, and 
his complexion that ofa mummy. There is a fleshy tone, though cold 
and raw, in the study of the Jew Merchant, (46,) by A. Morton: but 
the handling is feeble; there is a want of substance, and the gradation 
from light to dark is likewise too abrupt. In the Old Earth-Stopper, 
(62,) by W. Sumson, the old man’s face is seen as in bright daylight, 
his dress under a twilight effect; and the whole is set in a landscape 
background dark as night. A vigorous head of a Florentine Senator, 
(392,) by J. M. Lerten, has bright and positive colour, without either 
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transparency, rotundity, or tone; it is paint and nothing else. A bold 
and graceful design of Miriam, (295,) by T. Sampson, over the door in 
the South room, is a glaring example of crude and opaque colour and 
hardness of surface : the spirit of the conception makes one regret that 
the painter should be so far to seek in the art of colouring; though he 
has Mr. Haypon’s life-size toy of the chubby-cheeked Roman on 
the frantic rocking-horse opposite, to keep him in countenance. The 
Hagar and Ishmael, (197,) by J. Stevens, of Rome, is an extraor- 
dinary instance of the not uncommon mistakes of supposing that hard 
black outlines show vigour of design, that opaque and heavy colouring 
produces rich and deep tone, and that granular surface gives solidity and 
texture. With some good drawing and praiseworthy pains and inten- 
tion to recommend it, this picture exemplifies the most glaring faults of 
the forcible, as opposed to the flimsy style—of which latter FRAsER’s 
Illicit Whisky Still (412) isan example: the one is evanescent as a 
film, the other coarse as a hop-sack. We might multiply examples to 
show that modern painters, foreign and English, tyros and veterans, 
are alike unmindful of the principles visible in the masterpieces of art: 
but these must suffice, our space being exhausted. 

We must, however, find room to repair an oversight, for which we 
can hardly make excuse; though the picture alluded to is hung ina 
corner, the usual place assigned to any work of very rare excellence at 
this exhibition: it is the Scene from Twelfth Night, (239,) where Viola, 
disguised as a page, gets a first sight of Olivia’s beauty ; and itis painted 
by H. O'Nem. The sentiment and expression are Shaksperian and 
dramatic: the disconsolate gaze of admiration with which Vio!a con- 
templates the beauty of her rival, in whose charms she reads the doom 
of her own hopeless love, is depicted with such perfect truth and deli- 
cacy ; and the smiling indifference and levity of Olivia so felicitously 
portrayed, that to any one not acquainted with the story the subject of 
the picture would be apparent. The drawing and colouring, though the 
latter is a trifle too gay, are worthy of the design; which is the best in 
the exhibition. 

The Sculpture consists only of three or four figures and a head or 
two; but these include Macpowet.’s Girl at Prayer, and a marble 
statue of a sweet little girl reclining, Eliza, (432,) by P. Park; grace- 
ful in design, animated in expression, and delicate!y chiselled : some 
folds of the drapery are in too petite a style, but this defect does not 
injure the beauty cf the figure. 





PANORAMA OF EDINBURGH. 

THE Queen’s visit to Scotland has given rise to a new panorama of 
Edinburgh, which Mr. Burrorp has painted from sketches made by 
himself on the occasion. It is nearly twenty years since any pano- 
ramic view of the Scottish capital has been exhibited in London; and 
in this long interval many additions have been made to the architec- 
tural beauties of Edinburgh. The present view is taken from the 
Nelson Monument on the Calton Hill, looking down Prince’s Street, 
which the Royal cortége is traversing. The Doric columns of that 
stupendous folly the “ Parthenon” of the Modern Athens form a 
principal feature in the foreground, in which the New Observatory and 
the Monuments of Playfair and Dugald Stewart are conspicuous ob- 
jects. In front, the old Castle towers above the surrounding buildings ; 
and Scott’s Monument, with an allowable licence, is shown as it will 
appear when completed. At the back, Arthur’s Szat and Salisbury 
Crags rear their rocky masses above Holyrood. On one side, the 
roofs, steeples, and massy piles of the old town, stretch upward to the 
Castle, backed by the Pentland Hills; and on the other the eye ranges 
over the Frith of Forth, and the intervening ports of Leith and Newha- 
ven; the shores of Fifeshire smiling beneath the morning sun. 

The bold and varied features both of the landscape and the archite - 
ture, and the admixture of smoke and sunshine, combine to produce a 
scene eminently picturesque and striking, apart from the associations 
that crowd on the mind of the beholder. The panorami: picture is 
minutely faithful in all its details; and the pictorial effect is co skilfully 
managed that each building keeps its place in the crowded scene: the 
most distant objects are as distictly shown as in nature; and the eye 
travels over the vast expanse with unwearied delight, and a sense of 
the altitude of the ’yantage-ground upon which the spectator is sup- 
posed to stand. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the llth January, at Argaty, Perthshire, Mrs. Binxtnc Homer, of a son and heir. 

On the 3lst, at Rome, the Lady of the Rev. Francis Masstnoperp, of a son. 

On the 12th February, at Lausanne, the Lady of James O. Watker, Esq., of Biair- 
ton, North Britain, of a son. 

Ou. the 16th, at Brussels, the Wife of Sir Hamruton Seymour, her Ma‘esty’s Minis- 
ter, of a son. i 

On the 16th, at Clifton, the Wife of the Rev. Hyne W. Beapon, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Hichworth, Lady Axruur Hervey, of a son. 

_Ou the 17th, the Lady of W. R. A. Boyte,of Coleshill Street, Eaton Square, and of 
New Square Lincoln’s tun, Barrister, of a son. 

On the 18th, at Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Davir Dunpas, Bart., of Beechwood, of 
a daughter. 

Ou the 18th, at Houington Vicarage, the Lady of the Rev. ALEXANDER Cameron, of 





a son. 

On the 19th, at Highgate, the Lady of Harry Cuesrer, Esq., of a son. 

On the i9th, at Fulham, the Lady of the Rev. Evan Nepean, of a daughter. 

On the 20th, at the Priory, Stanmore, the Marchioness of ABERCoRN, of a son. 

On the 20th, in Berkeley Square, the Hon. Lady Rusiour Cockerent of a son. 

On the 21st, the Lady of Tuomas Pratt, Esq., of Dowushire Hill, Hampstead, and of 
Liucoln’s fun, Barrister-at-law, of a sou. 

On the 2ist, in Norfolk, the Lady of the Rev. Eowarp Eyre, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th October, at Umballa, Beugal, Lieutenant James Carnac Hotmes, Adju- 
tant of the Fitth Regiment of Irregular Cavalry, to Junia, daughter of Lieutenaut- 
Geveral Sir Ropert Sar. 

On the 15th November, at St. George's Church, Kingston, Upper Canada, Joun 
GamBiE Horn, Esq., to Evten, fourth and youngest daughter of the late Major- 
General Seymour, Governor of St. Lucia, and Lieutenant-Colonel Fifteenth Hussars. 

On the 10th February, at Gottenburg, James Dickson, Esq.,of London, to ELEoNoRE, 
only daughter of Freprik WILLERDING Esq., his Prussian Majesty’s Consul, 

On the 11th, at Alverstoke Church, Rosert Carter Bamrorp, Esgq., of the Fifty- 
ninth Regiment of Foot, son of T. C. Bamrorp, Esq., of Wilnecote Hall, Staffordshire, 
to Lavinia, daughter of Rear Admiral Sir Eowarp Cueraam, C.B., K.C.H., of Forton 
Lodge, Haunts. 

On the 16th, at St. George’s Bloomsbury, Mr. ANDREW Burgoyne SrrorueEr, of 
Devoushire Street, Queen Square, to Betsey SusANNA, only daughter of Mr. W. E. 
Grimwoop, of Charlotte S:reet, Bloomsbury, and granddaughter of the late Daniel 
Grimwood, Esq., of Kensington. 

Oa the 18th, at the Cathedral, Lichfield, ALrrep, eldest son of A.rrep Batson, Esq., 
of Bedford Place, and Ramsbury, Wilts, to Mary Extzazern, daughter of the late Cap- 





On the 22d, at Ashe Church, the Rev. Jomn Armstrone, B.A., Priest Viear of Exeter 
Cathedral, son cf the late John Armstrong, M.D., to Frances, the eldest danghter of 
Epwarp Wuitmorr, Esq. 

Ou the 23d, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Wirtiam Forsyru, Esq., of the Laner 
Temple, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary, youngest daughter of Gzorce 
Lyati, Esq., M.P., of Park Crescent, and Findon, Sussex. 

On the 23d, at St. Luke's, Chelsea, Captain Syoperass, Ninety-sixth Regiment, to 
Racnet, ouly daughter of the late General Sir KexnetH Dovetas, Bart., of Glen- 
bervie. 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th January, at Cypras, Dr. James Linpury, her Britannic Majesty's Consul 
fer that island, secoud son of Captain Lilburn, of Dover; in his 40th year. 

On the 9th February, at the Pavilion, near Melrose, [lenny Kerr Cransrowy, Esq. ; 
in his 86th year, 

Ou the 13th, at Ickleford Rectory, Susanna, Relict of the late Rev. Tuomas Tairs- 
WALL; iu her 88th year. 

On the 13th, at Larbert House, near Falkirk. Sir Gr.pert Strrine, Bart. 

Oa the lath, the Dowager Lady Wakeman, Widow of the late Sir Henry WaKEMAN, 
Bart.; in her 84th ye 
On the 15th, at Airthey Castle, near Stirling, L-rd Anercrompy ; in his 73d year. 

Ou the 16th, at his residence, Upper Montagu Street, Major Cuarzes Jones. 

Ou the !7th, at Copdock Houss, near Ipswich, Lady Dickens, Wife of Lieuteuant- 
General Sir Samuer Trevor Dickens, K.C.H. 

Ou the 18th, Janz, the Wile of Tuomas Boycorrs, Esq., of Ridge Hall. 

Ou the 18th, Wirtiam Hawsgtys, Esq., of Colchester; in his 57th year. 

On the Isth, at her house, Grosvenor Place, after a few hours’ illness, Lady Louisa 
Hreuan, Wite of Taomas Hucuan, Esq., and sister to his Grace the Duke of St. 
Albans. 

On the 20th, at the house of his friend, Mr. Edward Wreuch, of Gray's Inn Terrace, 
Sir James Punreney Murray, of Hill Head and Englefield Green; in his 30th year, 

On the 20th, at his residence, Spring Hall, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Taomas James 
Sreeve, Esq., the last surviviag son of the late Rev. James Steele, of Cockpen, near 
Edinburgh, and afterwards incumbent of St. Mary's, Jamaica; in his 63d year. 

Oa the 2Ist, at his house in Dake Street, Westminster, Ropext ALEXayDER, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A,, one of the Beuchers of Lincoln's Inn, and the Senior Queen’s Counsel 
on the Northern Circuit; in bis 42th year 

On the 22d, at his Chambers in Lincoln's Inn, Surron Suarre, Esq., Queen's Coun- 
sel: in his 43th year. 











' ine 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wan-orrice, Feb. 24.—7th Reg. Drag, Guards—Lieut. J. R. Heaton to be Capt. 

by purchase, vice Thompson, who retires; Lieut. R. Bambrick, from the Lith Light 
Drags. to be Capt. without purchase; Cornet and Adj. A. Knight to have the rauk of 
Lieat.; Cornet A. D. Wigsell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Heaton; C. Arkwright, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Wigsell. 6th Reg. Drags.—Capt. F. 8. Jones, 
from half-pay of the reg. to be Capt. vice Ingram, dec. ; Capt. M. Archdall, from the 
67th Foot, to be Capt. by parchase, vice Jones, who retires. 9th Reg. Light Drags.— 
Lieut. J. N. Macartney to be Capt. without purchase, vice French, dec. ; Cornet W. F. 
Anderton to be Lieut. vice Macartuey; Ensign L. J. French, from the 31st Foot, to be 
Cornet, vice Anderton. Lith Reg. Light Drags. —Gar. Ser.-Major J. Wightman, from 
the Cavalry Depdt at Maidstone, to be Cornet, without purchase. 5th Reg. Foot— 
Geut. Cadet. A. W. Palmer from the Royal Military College, to be Second Lieut. with- 
out purchase; Secoud Lieut. R. Mackay to be Adj. vice Johnson, promoted, 13th 
Foot -Ensign J. Head to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Frere, dec. 17th Foot— 
Major J. Gordon, from the 35th Foot. to be Major, vice Deedes, who exchanges, _ 18th 
Foot—Gent. Cadet the Hon. F. W. H. Fane, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Humphreys, dee. 22d Fout-—Quartermasier W, Young, 
the 4ist Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Harker, who exchanges, 28th Foot— Lieut. 
F. B. Russell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Sawbridge dec.; Ensign S. Rawson 
to be Lieu’. vice Russell; Licat. H. W. Dennie, from the 2d West India Reg. to be 
Lieut. vice Rawson, whose promotion, on the lth Oct. 1842, has been cancelled. 31st 
Foot—Gent. Cadet J. Brenchley, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Freuch, ‘appointed to the 9th Light Drags. 23th Foot—Major 
George Deedes, from the 17th Foot, to be Majer, vice Gordon, who exchanges. 
39th Foo!—-Gentleman Cadet Melville Browne, from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Stuart, promoted in the 86th Foot. 
4ist Foot—Quartermaster K. Harker, from the 22d Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice 
Young, who exchanges. 45th Foot—Staff Surg. of the Second Class, D. Menzies, to 
be Surg. vice J. Ferguson, who retires upon half-pay. 50th Foot—A. E. Frere, Gent. 
to be Eusiga, without purchase, vice Kelly, deceased, 57th Foot—Lieut. F. H. Jack- 
son, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Morphett, who retires. 67th Foot—Capt. M. 
Archdall, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice S. Y. Y. Martin, who exchauges ; 
Lieut. J. 2. M. Prower to be Capt. by purchase, vice Archdall, appointed to the 6th 
Drags. ; Ensign. H. Dawson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Prower; D.S. Miller, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dawson. 86th Fuot—To be Capts. without purchase— 
Lieut. H. Fenwick, vice Bennett, deceased; Lieut. G. Keane, vice Phibbs, deceased ; 
Lieut. H. T. Bowen, vice Dickenson, deceased—To be Lieuts. without purchase— 
Ensign E. R. Stuart, from the [89th Foot, vice Fenwick; Ensign W. H. Weaver, vice 
Keane; Ensign D. Morrow, vice Bswen—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Gent. 
Cadet M. W. de la Poer Berestord, from the Royal Military College, vice Weaver; E. 
B. Weaver, Gent. vice Morrow, 

lst West India Regi.—F. N. Machardy, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Murphy, ap- 
pointed to the 33d Foot. 

Staff.—Lieut. C. P. Hamilton, from half pay 16th_Foot, to be Adjt. of a Recruiting 
District, vice Despard, promoted. 

Hospital Staff.—Assist.-Staff-Surg. A. T. Jackson, to be Staff Surg. of the Secoud 
Class, vice Menzies, appointed the 45th Foot. G. W.S. Brown, Gent. to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Jackson, promoted ou the Staff. 

Brevet.— Capt. F. S. Jones, of the 6th Drags. to be Major iu the Army. 

Orsice oF OrpNANCE.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec.-Capt. C. V. Cockburn, to be 
Adt. vice Lethbridge, promoted. Sec.-Capt. G. Sandham, to be Adjt. vice Basset, 
who resigns the Ad utancy. 















b Al A] 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Thope aud Co. Brighton, cheesemongers— Walker aud Armitage, Manchester, wool- 
len-cluth manufacturers - W. and A. Godwin, Market Drayton, horse-hair seating ma- 
nufactnrers—Brown und Sous, Prescot, Lancashire, balance makers—I. and B. Hal- 
stead, Bradford Yorkshire, brass-fuunders—W. aud M. Newell, Birstal, coal-merchants 
—Avery aud Cook, Camberwell, butchers—Alexander and Co. Liverpool, wine dealers 
—Hemsley and Darby, King Street, Cheapside, general ageuts—Ward and Barrow, 
Manchester, shirt-front makers — Richard and Macfadzen, M ter, joiuers— 
Hatley and Holmes, Halifax, Yorkshire, worsted stuff manufacturers — Stott and 
Aitken, Irwell Vale, Lancashire, cotton spiuners —Wood and Co. Constantinople, com- 
mission-merchants ~ Fearnhead and Haubury, Ashby-de-la-Zonch, attornies— Dewhirst 
and Wilkinson, Bradford, Yorkshire, linendrapers— Briggs and Hargreaves, Blackburn, 
cotton-waste dealers— Minchin and Co. Blakeney, Gloucestershire, drapers—Gee aud 
Taylor, Macclesfield, small ware mannfacturers— Mackintosh and Co, Nottiugham, 
hatters— Muir and Poppleton, Bradiord, Yorkshire, surgeous—Woodcock aud Austin, 
Aldersgate Street, dyers—Beil aud Co. Ludyate Street, tailors -Cox and Corser, 
Daventry, attornices—Meadow Bank Brewery Company, Londou. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Ouion, Moscow Read, Bayswater, artist— Cresswell, King's Bromley, Staffordshire, 
farmer — Keigwin, Penzance, carpenter—Wharton, Salford, traveller—Fry, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, surgeou—Crossiey, Wallasey, Cheshire, out of business—Heuderson, 
Monk Wearmouth, Durham, tinuer—Edmands, Northampton, gentlemau—Crowther, 
Calverley, Yorkshire, cloth-mauufacturer—Barton, Gravesend, journeyman tallow- 
chandler—Hutchinson, Liverpool, shoemaker—Coyle, Coleshill Street, Pimiico—Good- 
fellow, Sheltou Potteries, Stafforashire, schoolmaster—Haunay. Liverpool, boarding- 
honse keeper— Norman, Neston, Cheshire, innkeeper —Clayton, Bing-ey. Yorkshire, 
mechanic—Barnett, Walton on-the Hill, Lancashire, out of business—Whitworth, 
Halifax, cloth finisher—Grneber, Woolwich, Lieutenant on half pay— Fearon, Stan- 
wix, Cumberland, Captain on half pay-—Jordan, Hartburn, Northumberland, inn- 
keeper—Marygetts, St. Georges Road, Southwark, dealer in milk—Guilbert, Nautwich, 
bootmaker. BANKRUFTS. 

Cra.ian, Joun, Sunderland, timber-merchan,t to surrender March 10, April 7: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Swaine and Co. Old Jewry; and Mr, Young, Sunderland; official as- 
signee, Mr. Baker Newcastle-upon-Tyue. 

Evans. Jonny, Torquay, Devonshire, ironmonger, March 1, April 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Terrell and Roberts, Exeter; and Messrs. Thompsou and Cu. Cannou Street; 
official assiguee, Mr. Hiitzel, Exeter. 











tain W. G. Srernen, of the Bengal Engineers. 


Foster, Jonn Lampert, Jewry Strect, coach-maker, March 1, 29: solicitor, Mr. 
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Hopgood, Bishopsgate Street: official assignee, Mr. Lackingtou, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

Mason, Ricuarp, St. Alban's, corn-dealer, March 2, April 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bridger and Blake, Finsbury Circus; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Oxporrow, Maraarer, Stockport, pawnbroker, March 2, 31: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Rosinson, Witiiam, Liverpool, dealer in glass, March 8, April 4: solicitors, Mr. 
Ew agrenynl and Mr. Storey, Gray’s Inu: official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, 

iverpool. 

pay nal Groraez, Berkeley, baker, March 7, April 12: solicitors, Bishop and Wells, 
Dursley ; Austin aud Wallis. New Broad St. ; official assignee, Mr. Morzan, Bristol. 

Staunton, Jouy, Lowestuff, victualler, March 4, April 4; solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe 
and Co. Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Vickers, AprRAHAM, Manchester, ir ger, March 7, 24: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bagshaw and Stephenson, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson. 

Warcut, Epwarp, and Georer, Bodmin, brewers, March 1, April 5: solicitors, 
Mr. Barn, Plymouth; and Messrs. Poole and Gamden, Gray’s Inu; official assignee, 
Mr. Kernamau, Exeter. DIVIDENDS. 

March 16, Yaudle aud Field, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, coachmakers — March 
16, Blason, Ecton, Northamptonshire, inukeeper—March 24. Harril, Bristol, aue- 
tioneer—March 21, Cheetham and Wadsworth, Macclesfield silk throwsters— March 
16, Haddock, Warrington, Lancashire, bookseller—March 16, Casson, Liverpool, com 
merchant. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or bef.re March 14. 

Lodge, Gerrard Street, bath proprietor— Lawley, Stafford, cooper—Filmer and Good- 
ing, Whitechapel, brewers—Ditchfield, Hindley, cotton-spinner — Fletcher, Manches- 
ter, bookseller—Gifford, Mark Lane, wine-merchaut - Oakley and Wise, Poole, corn- 
dealers—Saunders, Northampton, linendraper—Piggott, Manchester, embosser— 
Beeny, Birmingham, draper—Tattersall, Liverpool, corn-merchant—Cole, Hampton, 
innkeeyer—Turner, Wood Street, warehouseman— Grundy, Manchester, yarn dealer — 
Janion, Liverpoul, merchant—Hepwerth, New Malton, woolleudraper—Wood, Bagilt, 
Flivtshire, chert-merchaut—Scampton, Coventry grocer—Swift, Manchester, draper— 
Fallford, Birmingham, draper—Thwaites, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brewer— Mather and 
Co. Manchester, iron-founders. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 16, Parker, Piccadilly, lamp-manufacturer— March 1€, Blasou, Ecton, North- 
amptonshire, iunkeeper - March 16, Brewer, Ramsgate, bookseller—March 14, Had- 
ingham, Cambridge, linendraper—March 16, Manning, Camden Town, grocer— March 
16, Boucher, Birmingham, shawl-dealer—March 16, Fricour, St. Martin’s Lane, hotel- 
keeper—March 16, Burstem, King’s Lynn, stationer—March 14, Burgon, Bucklers- 
bury, hardwareman— March 16, Jones, Devereux Court, Strand, hotel-keeper—March 
22, Lewis Tredegar, Monmouthshire, draper—March 21, Clark, Bridgewater, linen- 
draper— March 15, Ridgway, Huddersfield, wool-merchant— March 15. Dansou Grace- 
church Street, ironmonger— March 20, Dartnell, Cam, clothier—March 22, Hoskins, 
Croscombe, Somersetshire, baker—-March 21, Hyatt, Shepton Maliet, serivener— 
March 22, Marsden, Tredegar, linevdraper— March 14, Casson, Liverpool, corn mer- 
chant — March 31, Whitehall, Welliugtou, Shropshire, inukeeper—March 17, Mere- 
dith, Pershore, Worcestershire, woolstapler— March 28, Sargent, Nottingham, grocer— 
March 17, Bilton, Kingston-upon-Hull, wine-merchant—March 17, Barker, Leeds, 
dyer—March 14, Barton, Liverpool merchant. 

STUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS» 

Brown, J., Edinburgh, engraver, Feb. 25, March 22. 

M‘Auister, A., Glasgow, underwriter, Feb. 27, March 20. 

M'Fauzang, R. and Stmson, D., Glasgow, Feb. 27, March 20. 

Erratum iu the Gazette of the 14th iustant. The day of meeting for allowing a certi- 
ficute to C. Allen, Walsall, sadler, should have been March 9, and rot February 9. 








Friday, Feb. 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
@ Hutchinson and Son, Mark Lane, hemp-dealers—Yates and Co. Preston, linen- 
drapers—E. and R. Baynes, Latcaster, corn-dealers—Newington and Co. High Hol- 
born, chiuamen ; as far as regards S. T. Newington— Oxley and Co, Shield Row, Dur- 
ham, brewers; as far as regards A. Muore and G. Oxley—Underwood and Chappell, 
Dover, printers—Piddocke and Sawyer, Ashby-de-la Zoureh, attornies—Liston aud 
Woodrow, Glasgow, chemical manufacturers—Reyroux and Vigne, Old Broad Street, 
attoruies—Yates aud Cornish Taunton, timber merchants—Jones aud Co. Roehda'e, 
linendrapers; as far as regards J. Jones—J. and T. Holt, Manchester, plumbers— 
Machell and Robinson, Peckham, builders -H. and C. Dobbiug, Sunderland near the 
sea, hatters—Webb and Albra, Bocking, Essex, linendrapers— Newton and Co. Leeds, 
flax-makers; as far as regards J. Smith—Danks and Co. canierson the River Severn— 
Beynor and Co. bnilders—R. and H. Clarke, East Harling, Norfolk, brick-makers— 
Wintle and Nephew, Bristol, linendrapers—Webb and Co. Glossop, lineudrapers— 
Schott and Lavater, Mauchester, merchants; as far as regards Buckler— Moore and 
Co. Pudsey, Leeds, clothiers—Garrad and Constable, Colchester, merchants—M’' Kay 
and Robertson, Houston, siaters—Blyths and Graham, Edinburgh, merchants. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Gilbert, Nantwich, bootmaker—Thornton, Martha, Dewsbury, out of business— 
Thornton, Mary, Dewsbury, out of business—Thornton, C. Dewsbury, commercial 
traveller— Law, otherwise Smith, ctherwise Low, Rochdale, labourer— Douglas, Man- 
chester, hosier—Swallow, Birstal, Yorkshire, carpet-weaver-— Young, Darlington, ac- 
countant— Parsonage, Audlem, Cheshire, plumber—Raymond, Porchester Gardens, 
Bayswater, carpeuter—Vicary, Great Chestertield Street, cabinetmaker—Jones, 
Chester, wheelwright— Miller, Castle Street, Leicester Square, attorney's clerk-- 
Gaskiu, Aston, Warwickshire, beer retailer— Dangerfield, Seward Street. leather boot- 
lace maker—Spencer, Leeds, out of business—Bevin. Walton-on-the-Hill, out of busi- 
ness— Brotherton, Great Bolton, chairmaker—Fox, Chorley, Lancashire, attorney at 
law - Ward, Wolverhampton, carpenter—Read, Kirton, Lincolnshire, baker— Parker, 
Kirmingham, First Lieutenant, R.M., ou half-pay—Evans, Upper Clifton Street, 
Shoreditch, saddler—Gould, Chileompton, Somersetshire, farmer - C'egg. Rochdale, 
wollen weaver—Ashton, Manchester, hat manufacturer —Bagnall, Birmingham, huck- 
ster--Morgan, Kenuington Street, Newington, out of business—Feltham, Bow, Cus- 
tomhouse clerk--Clarke, Gray’s Inn, attorney-at-law. 

INSOLVENT. 

Austen, Epwarp, Walmer, grocer, Feb. 23. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Warp, Jounn, Instead, Norfolk, cattle-jobber. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Coss, Georcr. Nottingham, victualler, to surrender March 3, 31; solicitors, Messrs, 
Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Bowley, Noitingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

Curtis, Joun Harnrson, Soho Square, bookseller, March 4, April 7: solicitor, Mr, 
Robson, Clifford's Iun ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghail Street. 

Duncan, Davin, Derby, engineer, March 6, April 1: solicitors, Messrs. Huish and 
Co. Derby; cflicial assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Haove, Joun, Thames Ironw.rks, Rotherhithe, enginee, March 6, April 7: soli- 
citor, Mr. Ash'ey, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Imray, James, Old Fish Street Hill, statiouer, March 4, April 7: solicitor, Mr. 
Wollen, Backlersbury; official assignee, Mr. Whitmcre, Basinghall Street. 

Lryrorp, Joun THomas, aud Weeks, Jonny, Canterbury, chemists, March 14, April 


7: solicitor. Mr. Smith, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 


Morris, Epwarp, Brighton, Tunbridge ware-mauulacturer, March 7, 31: solicitors, 
Messrs. Freeman, Coleman Street; and Mr. Benson, Brighton; official assignee, Mr. 
Green, Aldermanbury. 

Newmarcu, Georce, Sheffield, furrier, March 10, April 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Young, Leeds. 

Pickertne, Joseru, Bedford. upho!sterer, March 3, 31: solicitors, Mr. Dangerfield, 
Chancery Laue; and Mr. Briuton, Kidderminster: official assiguee, Mr. Belcher, 
King's Arms Yard. 

Russet., Witt1am, Kingston-upou-Thames, innkeeper. March 3, April 7: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Walter, and Demainbray, Kingstou-upon-Thames; Mr. Ches er, Par- 
sonage-row, Newington-butts ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Seaporn, Geoxroe, Berkeley, baker, March 6, April 13: solicitors, Messrs. Aston 
and Wallis, New Broad Street; and Messrs. Bishop and Wells, Dursley ; official as 
signee, Mr. Morgan, Bristol. 

Tams, Jesse, Shelton, earthenware manufacturer, March 3, April 7: so icitors, Mr. 
Warren, Market Drayton; and Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Valpy, Birmiogham. 

Waisat, James, Horsforth, Yorkshire, corn-miller, March 7, April 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Robinson and Barlow, Essex Street; and Messrs. Ward and Son, Leeds ; 
official assiguee, Mr. Fearns, Leeds. 

Wrietey, Tuomas, Halifax, silk waste-spiuner, March 14, April 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Middle Temple and Messrs. Atkinson and Saunders, 
Mauchester; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 





DIVIDENDS. 

March 17, Palmer, Lynn, draper— March 7, Ellis, Calcutta, merchant—March 7, 
Gummer, Hart St. Mark Lane, wine merchant—March 7, Campbell, Cleveland Row, 
merchant —- March 20, Dubbins. Brighton, plumber —March 20, Haviside, Jerusalem 
Coffeehouse, master-mariner—March 25, Wright and Co. Henrietta Street, bankers— 
April 5, Ward, Manchester, plumber— March 22, Tomkinson, Stoke npon-Trent, wine 
merchant— March 22, Robiuson, Nottingham, stationer--March 31, Sargent, Notting- 
ham, grocer--April 6, Wolff, Huddersfield, merchant—March 22, Menuell, Leeds, 
cloth merchant—March 21, Armstrong, Castle Eden, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure March 17. 

Goodall, Epworth, Lincolushire, chemists - Ashcroft, Arbour Square, Commercial 
Road, Cooper—Bastick, Brighton, hatter—Muddell, Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, wine- 
merchant—Holt. Mansfield, hatter—Parker, Manchester, coach-builder— Dickson, 
Newcastle-upou-Tyne, draper—Bradbury, Stockport, draper—Reunoldson, South 
Shields, miller—Chawner, Hinckley, Leicestershire, tea-dealer—Ryland, Liverpool, 
tanner— Whitney, Liverpool, soap boiler—Bunny, Liverpool, tailor—Castle, Wanbo- 
rough Wiltshire, sheep-dealer—Luscombe, Plymouth, maltster—Green, Dartmouth, 
ship-builder —Wood and Sons, Cumberworth, Yorkshire, fancy cloth-mauufacturers— 
J. and W. Herring, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants—Thelwell, Manchester, silver- 
smith—Cridland, Totnes, saddler—Fraser, Brook Street, Bond Street, Italian ware- 
houseman - Jay, London Wall, builder—Watson, Cornhill, flag-manufacturer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 18, Hague and Co. Wapping Wall, engineers— March 18, Lowther, Queen's 
Row, Pentonville, builder—March 17, Colnett, Gravesend, hotel-keeper —March 17, 
Holland, Chipping Wycombe, coriwainer— March 20, Hilliar, Lymington, innkeeper 
—March 20, Herrick, Prospect Place, St. George’s Road, victualler— March 20, Coates, 
Hart Street. Bloomsbury, apetheeary— March 23, Morrish, Keynsham, Somersetshire, 
maltster—March 23, Harril, Bristol, auctioneer—March 20, Dircks, Liverpool, mill- 
wright—March 20. Blatchford, Plymouth, miller—March 22, Gregory, Sheffield, ma- 
nafacturer of table-knives—March 23, Smith, Sheffield, cutler—March 22, Davies, 
Wellington, Shropshire, plumber—March 20, Brown, Liverpool, commissiou-merchant 
—March 18, Loyail, Kingstou-upon Hull, miller - March 18, Linskill, Bridlington, 
Yorkshire, schoolmaster— March 20, Newton, Derby, liquor-merchant—March 21, 
Ashworth, Rochdale, worsted-manufacturer—March 21, Wilson, Manchester, ware- 
houseman — March 21, Robinson, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer— March 21, Bowyer, 
Sutton, Cheshire, provision-dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Rost, W. Coatbridge, near Airdrie, Feb. 28, March 21. 


PRICES CURRENT. 











































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
\Saturday | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols......+.| 95% 95 954 95t 955 95% 
Ditto for Account... ....ese. £55 95 955 954 954 955 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......| 955 954 953 96 964 96¢ 
34 per Cents. Reduced......| 102% 102% 1023 193 103} 103% 
New 3¢ per Ceuts... 4.0.00} 1014 10lé 101% 102 102, 102% 
Loug Annuities...+.-ese+0+e| 12. 123 12, 123 123 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....! 177 17 — 177 177 1774 
In‘lia Stock, LO$.........6.., —— 268 — 208 2634 267+ 
Exchequer Bills, 24. per diem) 63 pm. 63 65 64 67 67 
[udia Bonds, 3} per cent.....| 65 pm. 6.3 | — 66 64 66 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct.! —— | Mexican .....0.++-.0.003 st.| BIE 
Arkausas (1863)........6 — — Ditto (Deferred).. 5 — 9 
Austrian ...c-sccccrceeed — — || Michigan...........06.066 — —_ 
Belgian .....esccserseeeDd — 1044 | Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — — 
Bensilints..s.cccceseesel = 774 || Neapolitan .....see000.5 — |— 
Buenos Ayres......-005-6 — 26 | New York (1855).......5 — | 80 
CR ecccdeccccorecccou, ==. i ~ Sae | Ohio.....++. 6 — 67¢ 
CROMW. vocscccsccccy coe —= 80 || Peunsylvani 5-|— 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 24) PELAViAD ..ccccccsescceee® — 18t 
Dauish .....ssecccceered — 86 | Portuguese ...ee-se.s00-3 — | 2 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .2$ — 554 || Ditto.........- 5 — | 69 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 102 |'Ditto(New). is — | 468 
Freuch ... 3 — |, — | Russian... --Dd — | 1168 
DIGG 2 cccc-cccccseesed — IZ1f || Spanish....cc.-cesceeeeDd — | 208 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — 23 |, Ditto (Passive). .sercereeeersee| 4t 
INGE ve covcedeessaces — ! Ditto (Deferred) .......-. -| Illy 
Komtneky ...c.ccceccoce 6 — — Ssath ©: F 5 | 87+ 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — 45 Teanessee....c.ccoceee-6 — | 
Maryland ........00002.6 — = Uuited States Bank .....+60...6) Als. 
Massachussetts (Sterling) — — _/ Virginia. o..c.e-00..0-050 — | —- 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Mines— Bayxxs— 

Bolanos.....-..00- Ch ecvccnes — || Australasian........... ceooee| 54 

Brazilian Imperial........+.. 7 British North American ..... | 42 

Ditto (St. John del Rey) ..... —— Colonial ......... eteersecese| 

British lron........ eceeesse.| —= London and Westminster .... ‘| 234 

Cata Branca ...cc-ccese ere —— Lond -u Juint Stock. ....++0. 12¢ 





Candonga i ae ape Sate | National of heland.. eoe{ 148 
Cobre Copper..cssrcccccesee, 22% National Provineial........../ 35¢ 
| 42¢ 

! 





Rainways— Provincial of Ireland 










Chelteuham and Great Western 3it Unicn of Australia.....e...06) S1¢ 
Eastern Counties .....0..-0.. 9s |; Union of London ........... | 95 
Grand Juuction... » 193° | Docks — 

Great Western.. .......- coe.) O84 j| East and West India ....00.. | 119 
Liverpool and Manchester..... —— |) London ..... nsidqesvaaseacoat ie 
London and Brightou ......-.! 35% |! St. Katherine ......ecee0-00.| 105 
London and Blackwall....... 5 || MisczLLangous— 

Loudon and Greeuwich....... 43° Australian Agricultural......6/ — 
London and Birmingham..... 2llexd.j| British American Land,......) —— 
Loudon aud Croydon ........ 10 Canada .....ccccecees —_ 
Manche -ter and Leeds ....... 72+ || General Steam .....cccocesccce] 27 CSE 
Midland Counties ....... G2 || New Zealand.....cccceee 








North Midland......... = 65 Royal Mail Steam ....... — 

South-eastern and Dover ... 223 | South Australian.... —— 

South-westerMec...ccsseccses 65 | Van Diemen’s Land..........5 — 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, February 24. 


S Saf s 8. 
seeeeees 32tO34; Maple....... 3 to 32 
eee +223. 24) White......- 50 


8. 8.) 
Wheat, RedNew44 to 46) Rye .. 
Boilers..... 20. Bal 


- 46 .. 52| Barley.... 













Fine seo. 224,23 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


AVERAGE PRICES OF 
For the present Week. 


CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 






Wheat ....000 $88. Sd | Ry@...c..-o00 +. 298. OF | Wheat ........ 205. Cd. (Rye wee. 
Barley ..se..0. 27 2 | Beans.... 7 5 Barley .....06 9 @ Beans 
Gatdicccccceces 86 TE T Pegtucss 2010 OReiccscceous 8 '@ Peas ...eeseeee LL & 





HAY AND-STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
GSeeccee G08... WS. seee 08.00 OS. ceeee iS o- . 
ogsia Owe Ob launcah Wet 
Rash AD cc SE ccaes. Occ. (O Gvee Crageee 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 











NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ..cccccscoee 28. 4d 10 38, Od, tu 33, 10d. .oessee. 2*. Sd. to 3s, Gd to 4s. Bd 
Mutton .cccoocose 2 4 «0 3 HO w BS sotecese & IC ee OS ee ee 
Veal ceoee eoccees « & 6 .'6 tt ee € 6 « Sh <@ 0 w« 4 8 
Pork .cccccccce coe & C6 oc (8S m4 9 « 8 Wc © OC cei 
Lamb.rcccscccsce @ @ 0 @0 w@ 9 80 & oO @ 


0 - O 0 see sees 
* To sink the offal—per 8lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Sheep. 
2,259 ., 


Friday ....cccccces - 0 
26,220 seceves 


Monday, ,erce. vee 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Monday, HAMLET. With THE THUMPING 
LEGACY. 

Tuesday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With 
COMUS. Aud THE THUMPING LEGACY. 
Thursday. LADY OF LYONS. With DER FREIS- 

y' 


CHUTZ. ’ 
Saturday, A COMEDY. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVE 
GARDEN. 
Monday, THE TEMPEST. With THE MILLER 
AND HIS MEN. 
Tuesday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Ash Wednesday no Performauce. 
Thursday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 








OMMERCIAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 112, Cueapsipe, Lonpon. 

Every descrip:ion of Life Assurance entertained; Pre- 
miums payable quarterly, balf-yearly, or yearly ; Loans 
advanced from 25/. to 5002. for three or more years, on 
approved personal or other security, on the borrower 





| assuring his or her life for a moderate amount. 


Eudowments for children to receive a stated sum of 
money on arriving at 14 and 21; in case of death the 
whole of the money returuved to the parents. Aunuities, 
immediate or deferred, Prospectuses, and every infor- 
mation, tu be had of 

Frepertc Lawrance, Resident Secretary. 

112, Cheapside. 





TINHEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. | 


On Monday, and During the Week, 
(Ash Wednesday excepted.) 

MARY MELVYN, or, the Marriage of Interest. 
After which THE FOREIGN | RINCE. 
With BINKS THE BAGMAN. 

To conclude with the Ballet of PUNCHINELLO! 


BEALE and CO.’s NEW PATENT 
e@ PIANOFORTE, the EUPTHONICON.—Madame 
DULCKEN has accepted an Engagement from MR. 
HENRY RUSSELL to perform at his FAREWELL 
CONCERT on Monpay Eventne, Fesrvary 27th, on 
which occasion Madame Dulcken will play some com- 
sitions of Dohler and Thalberg on the Euphonicon 
ianoforte. Tickets and Programmes may now be had 
at all the principal Music Warehouses. 


RT-UNION OF ISLINGTON AND 
NORTH LONDON.—The Subscription Lists for 














the Present Year are Now Open, and an Early Payment | 


is respectfully requested. Subscription to the Annual 
Distribution, 10s. 6d. Received by the Secretaries at the 
Office of the Society, Halton Cottage, Canonbury; by 
the Bankers, Messrs, Rogers, Oupine, and Co. Clement’s 
Lane; and by Mr. Winsott, City of London Institution, 
165, Aldersgate Street. 

Tuomas W. BENTLEY, Uy3,.. coos 

W. H. BurrerrFiz.p, } Hon. SEER. 
OMCZOPATHY.—A Course of Five 
Popular Lectures, on the above Science, will be 
delivered by Jonny Epps, M.D. at THE WESTERN 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, to Commence on Fripay 3d 
Manca, at Eight o’Clock in the Evening, and each suc- 
ceeding Friday. Tickets may be had at the Institution 
on the Nights of Lecture; and at Mr. Georos N. Epps, 
Homeeopathic Chemist, |12,Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury. 1s. Single Lectures ; 3s. the Course. The En- 
trance to the Theatre is in Princes Street, 





TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping,as under:— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Srinx, Wednesday, March 
1, at 10 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, March 
8, at 1 Afternoon. 

Passengers can walk on board without the incon- 
venience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18° 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or at she Steam Wharf, 272) 
Wapping. Evrzapeta Hore. Agent and Wharfinger* 
NV ETCALFE’S NEW PATI bit 

TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordinary mauner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
mproved Clothes-Brush, that cleaus in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair. Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improve: graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most sur- 
rising and snecessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
ponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im- 
portatious, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleachiug, and securing the luxury 
of a geuuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MeTCaLrFe’s Sole 
Establishment, 130 B, Oxford Street. 

Caution— Beware of the words ‘‘ From Metcalfe’s,”’ 

adopted by some houses. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 

only article that will effectually produce and restore Hair, 
prevent it from falling-off or turning grey, free it from 
seurf and daudriff, and will render it delightfully soft aud 
flexible. It will aiso preserve the coiffure in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Caution. —Much 
pernicious trash is now offered for sale as ‘‘ Macassar 
Oil” : itis therefore of great importance to Purchasers 
to see that the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil’’ areen- 
graven ou the Wrapper; all others are ‘‘ Gross Im- 
positions.’ The Proprietor’s Signature is also engraven 
on the wrapper, thus, A. Rowxanp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London. Counter-signed ‘‘ Avex. Rowxanp.” 
Price 3s. 6d.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small, ) 
10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. per bottle. Ask for 
** Rowland’s Macassar Qil.’’ Sold by tiem, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 











OR STOPPING DECAYED 
TEETH.—Price 4s. 6d.—Patronized by her 
Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 
THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
n a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and 
n ashort time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for hife, rendering extrac- 
tion unncessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Thomas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s.6d. Svuld, by his appointment, by all respectable 
Medicine Venders. 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1], Princes Street, Bank, London. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liameut, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodatiou thau are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 
Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post free upon application. 
Extract from Iucreasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 
\lst Five 2d Five | 3d Five [4th Five| Remain- 
Age, Years. Years. | Years, | Years. der oflife.| 














waeeeiis | 

| £& s. d. £s.a\£ s.¢2.;}£ 8.a.\£ 5. d.| 
}20 1 14/1 &10)11011 1169/2 3 8 
30 1 64/112 2:119 12 741217 6 
4 (1161'2 442146373 4 3 4! 
}50'2167'3 9 444 5 55 63:613 7! 





ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, CuarLotre Row, MANsIONHOUSE; AND 
55, Cuancery Lane, Lonpon. 
TRUSTEES. 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. James Bidden, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 

A MORE COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE of the effects 
of different systems of Life Assurance, euabled this Com- 
pany in 1839 to introduce various important improve- 
ments, all tending to the greater security, convenience, 
and ultimate advantage of the Assured. 

Tus Is THE ONLY Company who give to the Assured, 
ou the matual principle, the whole of the mutual accu- 
mulations, and also guarantee the sums assured, 

Tuis Is THE ONLY Company who are bound by their 
Deed of Constitution not to dispute any Policy, unless 
they can prove that it was obtaiued by fraduleut misre- 

reseutations; and numerous cases, particularly a late 

ecision in the Court of Exchequer, have shown how 
worthless may be a Policy obtained from the most ivflu- 
ential office which is unrestrained by this equitable prin- 
ciple. 

Tats Is THE ONLY Company who biud themselves to 
pay the sums in the Policies, although the debts for 
which they were effected shall have been liquidated be- 
fore the claims arise. 

TuISs 1s ALMOST THE ONLY Company who grant in favour 
of Creditors whole world Policies, whereby the debt is 
secured alihough the debtor should go beyond the limits 
of Europe. 

The premiums calculated according to the Carlisle 
tables are lower thau usual upon young lives where par- 
ticipation in the profits is not required; and for short 
assurances, which at the ception of the assured may be 
continued for life, the rates are as low as a due regard to 
complete security will permit. 

SPECIMEN OF ASCENDING TABLE. 








anor eieeenastaeenee “ 

















{ |. First | Second; Third | Fourth Remain- | 
jAge 3 Years. 3 Years. 3 Years.|3 Years. |der of life. | 
| [ae als a) és aJ&s. di£ 8. d 
| 20 019 1;1 5 61 1L1N118 4/2 4 9 | 
30; 1 6 6114 7/2 2 8210 9 218 10 
| 40/113 52 5 7/217 93 911]4 2 1 
} 50 216 3.31010; 4 5 55 0 6514 7} 
160} 4 811/517 447 5 91818 2)10 2 7) 








Prospectuses and Schedules are forwarded free of ex- 
pense, by the Agents and Manager. . 
ALEXANDER RoBerTson, Mauager. 


PPROVED FAMILY APERIENT 
FOR INDIGESTION, &c. 

‘If you are in possession of better means 

Candidly inform me; if not, make use of these.” 
— Horace, 
In all cases of Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Inactive 
Bowels, &c. the use of Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS has been most highly sanctioned ; and the follow- 
ing was the opinion of the late Mr. AverNetHy, as ex- 
pressed to a patient—-** You ask me to suggest for you an 
occasional aperient, not being able to bear the exhibition 
of mercury. I really don’t know what to recommend 
you better than Cockle’s Autibilious Pils. They are 
extensively used, and appear to answer the purpose well.”” 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 

MAGNESIA, — Prepared under the immediate care 
of the Inventor, and Established for upwards of Thiriy 
Years by the Profession, for Removing BILE, ACIDI- 
TIES, and INDIGESTION, Restoriug Appetite, Pre- 
serving a moderate state of the Bowels, and Dissolving 
Uric Acid in Gravel aud Gout; also as an ea-y remedy 
for SEA-SICKNESS, and for the Febrile Affection inci- 
dent to Childhood, it is invaluable. Ou the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is uuuecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir Jamas Murray is now 
the most valued by the profession, as it entirely avoids 
the possibility of those dangerous coucretions usually re- 
sulting from the use of the article in powder, and in the 
over-dosed liquids of detected imitaters. Sold by the sole 
Consignee, Mr. Barney, of North Street, Wolverhampton ; 
and by all Wholesaleand Retail Druggists aud Medicine 
Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s. 
2s. 6d. 3s. 6d. Ds. 6d. 1)s. aud Zls.each. *,* The Acidu- 
lated Syrup in botiles, 2s.each. N.B. Be sure to ask 
for ‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,’ and to see that his 
Name is stamped on each latel, in green iuk, as fullows— 
«James Murray, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant. ’ 

















| 














ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be preeured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. — City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


te MOURNING.—Ladies and 

Families when obliged to go into Mourning, will 
tind great advantage iu making their purchases at THE 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
where may be had Paramattas, Bombaseens, Merinos, 
&c.; Bonuets of Crape, Silk, or Velvet, Heat Dresses, 
Caps, Bugle Berthes, Crape aud Muslin Collars, Habit 
Shirts. Widows’ Dressesand Bonnets,also Gloves, Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, aud every variety of Jewellery for 
Mourning, on unexceptionable Terms.—Nos, 247, and 


249, Regent Street. W.C. JAY and Co. 


O PARTIES REQUIRING 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE.--An Inspection of 
THOMAS FOX’S HOUSE and ESTATE REGISTRY 
will save much trouble and expense, as entries are made 
of a vast number of Honses aud Estates to be let, as well 
as a great many required, to all of which are attached 
the proper Addresses, where to forward Terms, or obtain 
Particulars. No Charge for Refereuce to these Books, 
and Entries made free of all cost, except where Taomas 
Fox is iutrusted to negotiate, andthen only if successful. 
93, Bishopsgate Street Within. 











HE ILLUSTRATED POLYTECH- 
NIC REVIEW, No. VIII. (with a SUPPLE- 
MENT, Gratis.) with a Head of Bacciv Bandinelli, and 
numerous Illustrations, will contain an Article on AGRI- 
CULTURE, by Cuthbert Johnson, Esq. F.R.S.—Fine 
Arts—Art in the Churches of Paris—Steinle’s Paintings 
in the Cathedral of Cologne—British Institution (Third 
Notice) — Reviews — Gutzkaw’s Letters; Stories of the 
Greek Heroes, related to his Sou by B. G. Niebuhr, &c. 
&e.— Notices ou Science, Fine Arts, Literature, &c. &c, 
Price 4d.; Stamped, 5d. 
Office, 143, Strand. 





MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND SPLENDID WORK OF 
VIEWS, FROM AUTHENTIC SKETCHES. 


HINA ILLUSTRATED. 


In a Series of Views, displaying the Cities, Pa- 
laces, Pagodas, Temples, Tieligious Ceremonies, Junks, 
Trials, Punishments, Amusements, Fireside Enjoyments, 
&c, of this Ancient and Extraordinary People. From 
Drawings by Tuomas Attom, Esq.; with Historical aud 
Descriptive Notices by the Rev. G. N. Wriaut, M.A. 

In Monthly Parts, containing 4 Engravings, and 8 
pages of Letterpress. Price 2s. 


NEW WORK BY MRs. ELLIS. 
Dedicated, by Especial Permission, to her Majesty. 
March Ist will be Published, Price 10s. 

HE WIVES OF ENGLAND; 
their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and 
Social Obligations. By the Author of ‘*The Women 
of England,’’ (Price 9s.); and ‘ The Daughters of 
England,” (Price 10s.) 
Fisuer, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 


W HITTAKER’S POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 
Copyright Editions. Large 8vo. 
ARAGO’'S POPULAR LECTURES on AsTRO- 





PRES «5.0 nconcawiesewoneesing 6s<sccowae om 0 
BELL’S LIFE «f MARY QUEEN of SCOTTS 3 6 
BROWNINGS HISTORY of the HUOGUENOTS 6 0 
CARRICK’S LIFE of WALLACE........ ana © 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 

TION. Translated by W. K. Kexty, B.A. 

Parts I. II. and III. each....0..000- otteenee: a 6 
INGLIS S SWITZERLAND. &c. ........2-0.2. 3 0 
INGLISS TALES OF ARDENNES. New 

Edition..... seine VenoaceNee OeKh Ks obeeenes ae 0 
INGLISS SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH 

MANY LANDS...... Rebate de cake om ee air oee oS 
KOCH S HISTORY of EUROPE.............. 6 0 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES.  Trans- 

lated by W. K. Kexry, B.A. Complete in 

Theee: Pattie, C068. ...0665csvsecrcdcmassosese: & © 
STOW'S SURVEY of LONDON. Edited Ly 

W..5.: Teams PB Ax: BOsee:s00 0399 slants sicsuie am & 
THE FAVOURITE of NATURE. A Tale. 

PUN OD e000 h0rcanscedeeteane page: ae ae 
THIERKY’S HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 

RPREOED ~ so: binibialn Sioiaegtiore eeaiba kak . e 0 


Elegantly boaud iu cloth and lettered, ls. extra each. 
Warrraker aud Co, Ave Maria Lane London. 


HILLIPS’S CLASS-BOOKS, &c. 

BLAIR'S MODELS of JUVENILE LETTERS, 

English, French, and Italian; with Familiar Topics for 
Exercise. New Edition. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

THE BOOK of TRADES; describiug the Operations 
and Practices of all British Trades, Manufactures, and 
Employnients, the Advantages, Prospects, and Disad- 
vautages of each, with the Capital Required, Profits, 
Wages, &c.; designed to Guide British Youth in the 
Choice of a Profession, and to Instruct them in the Ge- 
ueralt Nature of all Trade, Industry, and Commerce. 
Illustratea by 70 Wood Engrayings. Twentieth Edition. 
}2mo. 7s. 6d bound. 

TABART’S POPULAR FAIRY TALES and WON- 
DERFUL LEGENDs. Twenty fifth Edition, With 
Colonred Enugravings. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

BLAIR’S REGISTERS of the CONDUCT, STU- 
DIES and MORALS of PUPILS, Personal and Com- 
parative, for Boys’ Schools and Girls’ Schools. 4to. 1s. 
each, sewed. 

ROBINSON'S THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, and 
ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. Third Edition, 
Enlarged. Jn 1 thick 8vo. vol. 28s. boards, with Maps. 

HAMILTON'S ELEMENTS of the ART of DRAW: 
ING, in all Subjects and Varieties of Art. 21s. half- 
boand, with above 100 Examples in all var.eties of 
Drawing, Piain and Coloured. 

NATTES’S EXAMPLES of RURAL OBJECTS, 
Polio, 12s. 

CHALONS' EXAMPLES of ANIMALS; containing 
Several Hundred Drawings. Folio, 10s. 6d. 

MITCHELL'S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST; con- 
sisting of separate Catechisms of all the Artsand Sciences, 
and Principa! Objects of a Liberal Education, With En- 
gravings. 12mo, 7s. bound. 

Wairtaxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 25. 
— ee 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1 


CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S NARRA- 
TIVE OF THE VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
Performed in H. M.S. Sulphur, during the Years 1836- 
1842, includiug Details of the Late Naval Operations iu 
China. Under the Authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty, in 2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of 40 
illustrations, Price 36s. bound. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF LETTERS OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS; illustrative of her Personal His- 
tory. Edited by Acnes Srrickianp. 10s. 6d. bound. 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, from 
the Conveutiou Parliament of 1683-9, to the Passing of 
the Reform Lys in 1832. By Wituram Cuarizs Towns- 
END, Esq. M.A. Recorder of Macclesfield. In 8vo. 
(in a Few tes +) IV. 

JESSIE PHIL LIPS; a Tale of the Poor-law. By 
Mrs, TroLiorr. Part Hl. Price Is. ; aimaedive Leech. 

Henry Coisvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 









MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 

Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

oO Ff FE S fF BAYS. 

A Romauce of Old Times. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Morley Erastein,”’ 
**The Robber,”’ &c. 

. . ‘ Into this host of gallant things—this splendid 
ageantry of tilt and tournaments—this association of 
night and ladye—this concentration of all that charms 

and fascinates us in our retrospection of olden times, has 
Mr. James here carried us. * * * Scene after scene 
of vivid and vigorous interest succeed each other. while 
village life is pourtrayed with such a May day fresbness, 
that we seem to linger over the sweet odour almost un- 
willing to be lured away by even the pomp of chivalry or 
the grandeur of baronial castle.” — Metropolitan. 

Also, Lately Published, Mr. James’s Last New Novel, 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN; or Tenants of the Heart. 
And, THE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD CQEUR 

DE LION. 

Saunpers and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
FOR MARCH 1843, 
Wili be Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


HE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
SHAKSPERE, Pait LII. Containing SHaxspere, 
a Biograpuy. Part VI. super-royal 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPERE, Vol. II. bound in cloth, with gilt edges, Price 
2s.6d. To be completed in Ten Volumes. Published 
also — Numbers, each containing a separate Play, 
Price 6 
THE. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
during the Reign or Georce III. Part XXVI. super- 
royal 8vo. Price 2s. 
LONDON, Part XXIV. completing the Fourth Volume, 














Price Is. 6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers, Price 
Fourperce. 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXVI. (New 
Series), Price 6d. ; 
THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA, Part CXXI. Price 


1s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part II. Price 1s. To be completed in 
Twenty-five Parts. oa? also in Weekly Numbers, 
Price 3d. 

THE PENNY CYCL OF EDIA, Vol. 
ing from “ Titles of Honour,” 
boards, Price 7s. 6d. 

LONDON, Vol. IV. Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Recently Published, 

KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPERE, Vol. VII. (Containing an Essay on the Three 
Parts of Tire Henry VI. and King Richard III.; Kiug 
Henry VIII.; aud Romeo and Juliet.) Demy Svo. 
Price 10s. 

A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE COMPANION 
TO THE ALMANAC, from its Commencement in 1828 
to 1843 inclusive, in cloth boards, uniform with the Work, 
Price 7s. 6d.; or sewed, 7s. 

22, Ludgate Street, Feb. 20, 1843. 


PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: I. Amalat Bek; a Tale of the Caucasas— 
II, Poems and Ballads of Schiller; No. 6-111. Caleb 
Stukely; Part 12—IV. Imaginary Conversation. By 
Walter Savage Landor. Sandt and Kotzebue—V. The 
Jeweller's Wife. A Passage in the Career of El Em- 
pecinado- VI. The Tale of a Tub; an Additional 
Chapter—How Jack Ran Mad a Second Time~ VII. 
Paul de Kockneyisms. By a Cockuey—VIII. The World 
of London. Second Series; Part 3—1X. The Lost Lamb. 
By Delta— X. Comte. 


Il. 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry Srepuens. Part XII, Price 4s. 
Contents: Corn Markets—Farm-Smith, Joiner, avd 
Saddier— Forming Dunghills and Liquid Manure Tanks 
—Winter Irrigation—Spring— Cows Calving, and Calves 
— Sowing Beans aud Peas. 


III, 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE and PRIZE ESSAYS, and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. No. LX. 
With Coloured Geological Map of Wigtonshire, and 


XXV. 
to ‘* Ungula.”’ 


includ- 
In cloth 





Four Evgraviugs. Price + 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LEC- 


TURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOL nie Nos. XXVIIland XXIX. Price ld. 
y the Same Author, 
UGGEST IONS for EXPERIMENTS 
in PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. No. III. 
Results of Experiments made in 18)2. Pricel0d, Nos. 
I. and II. may still be had, 3d. each. 

**Competitors are strongly recommended to peruse 
Mr, Johustou’s Suggestions and Account of Experiments 
received in cousequeuce thereof.’’—Highland and A, ri- 
cultural Society. 

Witram Bu ACK WOOD and Sons, 45, 


George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, London. 





WAVERLEY 


NOVELS, 


Abbotsford Lvition. 


Just completed, in ONE Magniricest Votume, with Eleven Engravings on Steel, and nearly Two 
Hundred on Wood, including Four from Sir David. Wilkie’s Designs, 


VOLUME THE SECOND OF THE 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


CONTAININ 


THE ANTIQUARY, 


G 
THE BLACK DWARF, 


OLD MORTALITY. 


Price 11. 8s. cloth gilt. 


= Steel Engravings are from Drawings by C 


. STANFIELD, R.A. 


Rev. J. Tuomsoy, and A. Nasuyra ; 
The Wood-Illustrations by the most eminent Artists. 


R. CADELL, EpinspurGu: 


HOULSTON asp STONEMAN, 


Lonpon. 


Of whom may be had, Votume THE First, Containing 


WAVERLEY AND 


GUY 


MANNERING, 


With Ten Steel, and Two Hundred Wood Illustrations. 





“THE. DAVIDSON MEMOIRS. 
Now Ready, in feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 


| Awe RETIA DAVIDSON’S LIFE 


AND REMAINS. 
By Miss Szpewier, Author of * Me vans and Ends ; 
or Self-Traiuing.”’ 
Also, same Size and Price, 
N ARG: ARET DAVIDSON 
a _AND REMAINS. 
y Wasurxoton IrvING. 
Tint rand Booz E, Fleet Street. 


LIFE 


vith 2 Engravings, , impe rial 8vo. 5s. 
HE XANTHIAN MARBLES; 
discovered in ASIA MINOR by CHARLES 
FELLOWS, and now deposited in the BRITISH MU- 
SEUM. A ‘short Account of their Acquisition aud Trans- 
mission to England. 
Lately Published, 
MR. FELLOWS’ FIRST EXCURSION IN ASIA 
MINOR. With Plates. Imperial 8vo. 28s. 
Also, 
MR. FELLOWS’ DISC OVERIES in LYCIA duriug 
a SECOND EXCURSION in ASIA MINOR. With 
Plates. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Reaiy, 


GRAMMARS USED AT THE PUBLIC sc HOOLS. 
Just Published. 
RECZE GRAMMATIC/: RUDI- 


JU oMENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
(The Syntax is in the Press.) 
RUDIMENTA GRHCA MINORA IN USUM 
SCHOLARUM. i2mo. Is.6d. bound. 
RUDIMENTA GRACA MINORA IN USUM 


SCHOLARUM, Editio Altera ad Discipliuam Etonen- 
sem aactoris consensu, accommodata. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
bound, 

These Editions of the ‘‘ Greek Rudiments for the Use 
of Schools,’’ consist of those parts of the former work 
which are printed in larger type. The latter with the 
conseut of the Author, has been adapted to both systems 
of Conjugations; and Notes have been added by the 
hig shest authority at Eton. 


LATIN GRAMM ATICA: RUDIMENT: A 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 

This Grammar is intended to serve also as an 1 English 
Latin Grammar and a Latin Exercise Buok; and being 
based ou that enjoined by the Royal Founder of very 


or Latin 


many noted Grammar Schools in Englaud, and many of 


his Successors, is called King Edward the Sixth’s Latin 
Grammar. 

It is printed iu the same size as the Grece Gramma- 
tice Rudimenta published by Mr. Murray, to which 
References are made throughout the volume. 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and to be 
obtained of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





LECTURE TO YOU NG MEN. 

rice !s.; by Post, 

N NERVOUS DEBILITY IN 

YOU NG PERSONS; more especially those Cases 
marked by Mental Languor, Physical Enervation, and 
Genera! Inaptitude for the Ordinary Pur,oses of Life : 
the Cause aud Treatment clearly and explicitly laid down 
in an interestiug, orignal, and elegaut little Pocket 
Manual, entitled «‘ THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
PASSIONS.” 

Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; 
Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 

LA’ ‘MERT ON DE BIL ITY, iR 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, the Sev enth 
Thousand, Price 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 
we! ELF-PRESERVATION; a _ Popular 
Essay on Nervous Debility, Local or Coustitutional 
Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, and Iusanity ; 
with | lain Directions for thetr Treatment and Cure. By 
Samvew La’ Mert, Surgeon, 9, Bedford Street, Bedford 
Square, London ; Matriculated Member of the University 
pBg - ee Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Lon- 
on, 

Pabtished by the Author; and Sold by S. Grpert, 
52, Paternoster Row; Fienp, 65, Quadrant, Regent 
Street; Jackson, 160, New Bond Street; Gorpon, 146, 
Leadenhall Street, Loudon ; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newron, 16, Charch Street, Liverpool; Warrs, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol ; and 
by all B oksellers. 

‘** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of 
safety, to be placed in the hands of every youth whose 
appearance indicites any teudency to nervous debility, 
or premature decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regularly 
educated member of the medical professiun, has treated 
the subject in a very scientific aud intelligible manner. 
— Wakefield Journal. 

At Home for Consulatiou Daily, from Nine till Two, 
and from Five till Eight, at 9, Bedford Street, Bedford 
Square, London; au d 21, Faulkner Street, Mauchester, 


Ps, A PHYSICIAN. 
s. Gd. 


CarvaiHo, 147, 
Mann, 39, 











EMIGRATION. 

In a Few Days will be Published, Price 3s. with a large 
and very minute Map of Canada, and a Map of New 
Zealand with all the most recent additions to it, both 
prepared under the immediate inspection of Mr. 
Butler, 

HE EMIGRANT’S HAND-BOOK 
of FACTS concerning CANADA, NEW ZEA- 

LAND, AUSTRALIA, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, &c.; 

with the relative Advantages each of the Colonies offer 

for Emigration, and Practical Advice for Intending 


Emigrants. By Samvet Butrer, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Hand-Book for Australiau Emigrants.”’ 


Mr. Butler’s thorough knowledge on the subject of 
bes gm evinced in his former work, is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee of his ability to do justice to the 
forthcoming one. The new volume will, like the pre- 
ceding, be a book of facts rather than of opinions; and 
from the ampie information Mr. Butler is in possession 
of, the Publisher can confidently recommend it to the 
attention of intending emigrants, as a work which they 
not only may rely upon for accurate iuformation, but one 
affording such an ample body of facts as will enable 
them to decide upon the important step of emigrating, 
and also upon fixing on the sphere where their labours 
may be turned to the best advantage. 

Published by N. H. Corgs, 139, Cheapside, London ; 
Gapssy, Manchester; G. Painir, Liverpool; W. R. 
M'Puauy, Glasgow. 





Now oN in 22 Parts, 9/. 18s. 
EREMY BENTHAM’S WORKS ; 
with Memoirs of the Author, by Jonny Bownina; 
an Analytical Index to the Works and Memoirs; aud an 
Introduction to the Study of Bentham, by Joan Hitt 
Buaton, Advocate, one of the Editors. 
Separately, in 8vo, sewed, Price 2s. 6d. 
NTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF BENTHAM’S WORKS. By Joxun Hizz 
Burton, Advocate. 
a Few Days, 9. 
HE LAST PART of ‘the WORKS 
of JEREMY ae 
Lately, in 8vo. 1 
HE PRINCIPLES OF ‘POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. R.M Cuttocu, Esq. A New 
Edition, Enlarged and Corrected throughout. 
In Nos. 2s.3d., Parts, 2s. 8d., cloth, 3s. 
USAN HOPLEY ; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. The First Edition of this 
Novel was in 3 vols. at 1/. lls. 6d. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each. 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. Tytter, Esq. Second Edition. The 
later vol — of the First Edition may - be had, 12s, 
each. n royal 4tu. bound in moroe 
EST LARIUM SCOTICUM ; 
BOOK of TARTANS. Edited by Joun SosIEsKI 
Sruart. Ouly Forty-three Copies were for Sale, and a 
very few ouly are vt 
In8 4to. 
od AMIES Oo. N° 5. 
DICTIONARY 
PLEMENT. 
Second Edition, in small 8vo 
rALes OF THE GREAT AND 
BRAVE. By M. Fraser TytLer 


Containing 


or the 


21s. each. 
SCOTTISH 
(New Edition) and SUP- 


Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, &c. 
Thirteenth Edition, 8vo. 18s 
ROWN’'S LECTURES ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. With a 
Memoir by Dr. W — 
n royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
HE STEAM- ENGINE. By 
Hveo Reip. Second Edition, with above 40 
Wood Engra “a 
nall 8vo. Price 
HE POEMS of ROBERT NICOLL, 
A New and greatly augmented Edition; with a 
Memoir of the pry 
1 4 vols. 8vo. uow li. 
ORD BROUGHAM’ § SPEECHES, 
&e. Ong ray at 21. 8s. 
n large 8vo. 4 


HE POEMS OF “EBENEZER 


ELL eae ** The Corn-law Rhymer.”’ 
un large 8vo. 6d, 
NGLAND, IRELAND, AND 
AMERICA, By a Manchester Manafactarer, 


(Ricuarp Coppen, Tee M.P. Twelfth Thousaud. 


In Jarge 8v0. 8d 
R? SSIA. Bya Manchester Manufac- 
turer. Twelfth Thousand Sold, 
In large 8vo. 6d. 
RUE TALES OF THE IRISH 
PEASANTRY. By Mrs. Jonnstone. 
Wu.wiam Tart, Edinburgh; Simprin, MarsHALL, and 
Co. Loudon; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








This Day is puns in 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 
HE ECREATIONS OF 
anaes PHER NORTH. 

Winitam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, 
Pall Mall, London. 


Now Ready, Third Edit. Revised, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/, 
ISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By the late Taomas Hore, Esq 
Illustrated with nearly 100 Ph ates. 
Joun Murray, Albemar'e Street. 





Ina Few Days wil! be Published, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
r[WHE MEMOIRS OF 'A GRIFFIN ; 
cr a Cadets First Year in India. 
y Captain F. J. Bettew. 
With Lheskeations | from Sketches by the Author. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo. ds. 
IX MONTHS IN “CHINA, 
With Views of Chusan Harbour and the Great 
Wall of China. By Lord Jocetyn, M.P. 
Late Military Secretary to the Chinese Expedition. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 





ELECT PLAYS FROM SHAK- 
SPEARE; adapted chiefly for the Use of Schools 
aud Young Persons, with Notes from the best C.. mmenta- 
tors. By Epwarp SLATER, Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
&e. Price 6s. 
Souter and Law, School Library, 131, Fleet Street. 


MITH'’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Edited by J. R. M’Crttocu, Esq 
With a Life of the Author, an latvodiatons Discourse, 
Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations. In | large and 
beautifully-printed volume, with 2 Portraits, Price 21s. 
A. and ©, Brac, and W, Tarr, Edinburgh; Loneman 
and Co. London. 


Nearly Ready, ina ket v 
LUGEL, GERMAN sal ENGLISH, 
aud ENGLISH and GERMAN DICTIONARY 
ABRIDGED. For the Use of the Lower Classes ia 
Schools, Travellers, &c. 
London : Warrraker and Co.; Duztav and Co.; and 
D. Nutr. 











Just Published, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY OF JUNIUS AND 
HIS WORKS; and a Review of the Controversy 
respecting the Identity of Junius, With an Appendix, 
contaiuing Portraits aud Sketches by Junius. 
‘ By Joun Jaques. 
Bett and Woop, 186, Fleet Street. 





On the Ist March, foolscap 8vo. ls. 6d. Post Free, Qs. 
A DREAM of a QUEEN'S REIGN. 
Printed from an Original MS. supposed to be of 
the Early Part of the Reign of King James the First. 
Just Discovered. 
**] have had a most rare vision.’’—SHaAksPERE. 
Joun TEemMPiEMAN, 248, Regent Street. 


SECOND YEAR. —Fe: ap. 8vo. Price 9s. cloth, 
ODD's PEERAGE, BARONET AGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE, of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND; including the Junior Branches of the No- 
Dility, and all the Titled Classes. Alphabetically ar- 
Ha ged, and containing all the usual information given 
erages, With a variety of Lists and other informa. 
tiou. *“WarrraKer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





This Day is Published, 1: neatly printed in ‘foolscap § 8vo. 
and bound in cloth, Price 4s. 
HE HIGHLAND NOTE-BOOK ; 
or Sketches aud Auecdotes. (Chiefly Selected 
from the Inverness Courier.) By R. CarrurHers. 
Ediuburgi ; ApAM phn Cuaries Brack, 27, North 
Bridge. To be had of Loyaman and Co. Paternoster 
Row, London. 


Published This Day. 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth, the Third Edit. of 
AY OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By the Right Hun. Tuomas Bauineron Macavtay. 
Nearly Ready, 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed 
to the *‘ Edinburgh Review.’’ By the Right Hon. Tuo- 
mAs Basineron Macavuray. 3 vols. 8vo. 

London: Loxemay, Brown, Green, aud Loxoma ANS. 












Just Published, Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
MEMOIR ON IRELAND, 
NATIVE AND SAXON. 
ws | Tascribed to her Most Gracicus Majesty the 
Queen => reat Britain and of Ireland. 
, MP. 





** On our side is virtue a Ei rin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt.’"’— Moore. 
Dubliu: Printed for CHartes Dotman, 61, New Boud 
Street, London. 


ARTESIAN WE LL OF GRENELLUE. 

Now Ready, iv feap. Svo. Priee 5s. with a large Engrav- 
ing of the Artesian Weil of Greuvlle, and many other 
Hiustrations, € i tert Ss 

EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 

and ART; exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements of the Past Year in Mecha- 
nicsand the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, 

Chemistry, Geology, &c. 

By,the Eprror OF THE ARcANA OF SCIENCE. 
*,* The preceding volumes may still be had, 5s. each. 
Ti.r aud Bosve, Fleet Street. 


NOKMAN’S RUINED CITIES OF YUCATAN. 
Now Ready, Second Edition, in 1 vol, 8vo. with numerous 
fine Hlustrations, 16s. cloth. : , 
AMBLES in YUCATAN; including 
a Visit to the Re markable Ruins of Chi-Chan, 
Kabah, Zeyi, and Uxmo! 
By B. M. Norman. 
* Here is indeed a field for the Jonathan Oldbucks.” — 
Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 
{See Atheneum, Dec. Lot, I7th, and Q4th.j 
New York aad London: Wivey and Purxam, Sta- 
tioners’ Coit. 


NEW ADVANTAGES FOR READERS THROUGH- 
Ow SREAT BRITAIN. 

Now Rea*yy Gratis, and Post Free, 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM, 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK-SOCIETIES. 

Famtuies paying 6/. 6s. the Year, have all the New 
aud Standard Works they order; 12 Vols. at a time in 
Town, or 24 iu the Country; Catalogues and Boxes free 
of expeuse ; and Two Gaiveas- worth cf the New Books 
To KeEp at the end of each Year. 

Soctetizs can subseribe at the rate of lis. per mem- 
ber only. ? 

The New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent 
Gratis and Post Free. 














Now Ready, with a Map, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
XCURSIONS IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND; with an Account of the Cod Fishery, Fog 
Bauks, Sealing Expedition, and a Geological Survey 
of the Island. By J. B. Juxes. Esq. 
Lite Geological Surveyor of Newfoundland. 
Joun Murray, Albemarlc Street. 





Just Published, ost 8vo. 10s. € 
RAGMENTS in PROSE and VERSE, 
by the late MISS ELIZABETH SMITH; with 
some Accouat of her Life aud Character. 
By H. M. Boworer. 
New Edit. Pract ae some E says now first Published. 
Joun Muraay, Albemur'e Street. 





New Edition, teen ir a Wood cuts, post 8vo. 


AND- BOOK™ ‘of, NEEDLEWORK ; 


being a Complete Guide to every kind of Deco 
rative Needlework, Crochet, Kuitting, and Netting, with 
a brief Historical Account of each Art. 
By Miss Lambert, of New Burlington Street. 
Coxtents: Tapestry—Wool—Silk— Gold aud Silver— 
Chenilie — Braid — Canvas — Berlin Patterns — Imple- 
meuts-— Drawing Patterns — Framing Work— Embroidery 
—Stitches —Braiding and Applique—Be: 1d-Work—Cro- 
chet— Kuitting— Netting, &c. &e. 
Joun Murray Albemarle Street. 





Price 2s. 6d. with 3 oie on Steel, by George 


INSW ORTHS- “MAGAZINE. 
—— or THE Marca — 
WINDSOR CASTLE 
An Historical Romance. 
By W. Harrison Atysworru, Esq. 
Book IIf.—Chaps. I., II., I1I., and 1V. 
With 2 Ilastrations on Steel, by "George Craikshank, 
and Wood-cu's, by W. Alfred Delamotte. 





The Twin Giants. By the |The First Word in the 
Author of the ‘ Porce- Morning, and the Last at 


lain Tower.” Night.” By Nimrod. 
The Soul of Song. By Miss | The Three Trials; a Legend 
Pardoe. of the Black Forest. By 


Notes aud Anecdotes— Rus Miss Skeltou. 
sia. By Charles Hervey. 
THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORATION, 
(Coutinued.) 
By Rosert Bew, Esq. 
Recollections of O'Keefe. | A Day at Strasburg. By 
Scrapstrom Heinrich Heine Cap'ain Medwin. 
By John Oxenford. Virtuous Love. By Mrs. 
A Few Words with our An- Edward Thomas. 
cestors. By Laman Blan- | What Became of the Ex- 
chard, ecutioner ? By Charles 
Lines with a Copy of An- W. Brooks. 
ster’s Xeniola. By Ed- | The Last Page ofan Album. 
ward Kevealy. By Margaret Scott. 
The Loss of the Tigris. By | The Cousins. Part the 
W. Francis Ainsworth. First. By the Baroness 
Raphael. By the Hon. de Calabrella. 
Julia Augusta Maynard. 
HE ELLISTON PAPERS. 
From pai... Documents in Hands of the Executors.) 
Edited by George Raymond, Esq. 
With an Illustration on Steel, by George Cruikshank. 
Cunyinonam and Mortimer, Publishers, Ade'aide 
Street. Trafalgar Square. 








With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Crowquill, 
Price 2s. 6d. the Marca Number of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Will Costaty: 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND 
HIS FRIEND JACK JOUNSON, 
By Avsert Surra, Esq. 
With au Mlastration by John Leech. 
Cuarrer XIX.—The N ght on the Air. 
Cuarrer XX.—The Grimleys try to cut cut the Led- 
buarys; aud get up Private Theatricals. 
Cuapter XXU—Jack Johnson produces a great sensation 
at the Play. 
Crarrer XXII.—Mr. Ledbury has a Valentine; goes to 
the * Antediluvians’’; and falls in love. 
Country Pleasures; and) The Drawing-Master. A 
therein chiefly of Angling True Story. By H.R. 
and Fly fishing. By M. Addisun. 

P..T. The Dead Man’s Hand; or 
The English Soldier and the the Ride to St. Thomas- 
Sepoy. By H. R. Ad- a-Watering. By Paul 
dison. Pindar, Geut. 

THE SUTTEE 
The Narrative of an Eye-Witness. 

By R. Hartiry Kennepy, M.D. &c. Bombay. 

The * Black.’’ Edited and | Anecdotes of the Peninsular 
Illustrated by Alfred War, from the Reminis- 
Crowquiil. cences of Riflemau Harris 
On the Death-Dial of Ver- —A Frenchman Roasted 
sailles. By R. Shelton — General Crawfurd — 
Mackenzie, LL.D Retreat to Corunua — 
Marshal Beres‘ord, &c. 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
Comedian. By his Sux. 

With Auecdotes of George Colman—Johu P. Kemble— 
Elliston — Mrs. Pope— Miss Farreu (afterwards Countess 
of ia, —Johu Palmer — Quick — Mrs. Crawford— 
Smith —Litle Kuight — Bannister — George Erederick 
Cuoke—Mackliu — Mrs. Mattocks — Mrs. W ebb —itcle- 
don —Kemble’s Visit to Paris—Talma—Tym Hill, &c? | 
A Tale of Transmigration ; | Visiting the nara 3 at Hg | 
aed bya Mothtoa| lyrood. By Heury Cur- 

Very Beautiful Young liug. 

Lady. By F. Locker. 
THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 
A Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queeu Anne. 
By Tuomas Incousay, Esq. 
With an IMlustration by George Crai kshank. 











Apply to Mr, Butt, Librarian, 19, Holles Street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
d No. CXLII. will be Published on Wepnespay 
Next. Conrents : 
1. Victor Hugo's Letters on the Rhine. 
2. Parochial Catechizing. 
3. Edwin the Fair. By the Author of ‘‘ Philip Van 
Artevelde.” 
4. Medieval Kalendars—Church Festivals. 
* Handley Cross; or the Spa Hunt. 
6. Queens ‘of France, and Royal Favourites. 
» The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popu- 
lation. 
3. Macaulay's Lays of Rome. 
9. Election Committees aud Parliamentary Regis- 
trations. 
10. Dickens's Americaa Notes. 
li. Life of Sir Astley Cooper. 
12. The Ashburton Treaty. 
Joun Murzay, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XXVIII. 
- Philosophy of Socrates—The Utilitarians. 
2. State of the Nation - Tariffs. 
The Disasters in Afghanistan. 
The Statesmen of Germany during the War of 
{ndependeuce. 
- The Spanish Ques'ion. 
. E>thetical Study of Art. 
. Austrian Statistics, Illustrated by Official Tables 
from Uupublished sources. 
London: KR. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; Dublin: J. 
Cumin. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 


For Maxca, Price 2s. 64. Conrtatrns : 





pe ~ 
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1. Thoughts on ‘* The Recreations of Christopher 
North.’’ ** The Moors.’ 

2. Pilgrimages in Paris. No. I. La Morgue. 

3. The Ashburton Treaty Aga‘n. 

4. Reminisceuces of Men and Things. By One who 
has a Good Memory. No. V. M. Thiers. 

5. The Lost Pearl. 

6. en xit Ho Murray Maxwell. Chapters XI. 

XI 
pe 1? Moriarty and his Contemporaries T. C, D. 
0. . 
8. Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature 


ludicated. No. III. 
9. Confessions of George Fitz-Buodle. 
and Mrs. Frank Berry. 
10. The Crisis of the Scotch Church. 
G. W. Nicxtsson, 215, Regent Street, London. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


For Marcu, Price Is. 

Conratns: Surfaceism; cr the Manoeuvres of the 
World and its Wife. By Mrs. Gore -Geikie's Etchings 
—Perault; or Slaves and their Masters. Chaps. 12-14 
—Borrow’s ‘‘ The Bible iu Spaia’’—Sir Robert Peel and 
his Era - Specimens of the Modern French and German 
Poets - Texiana; Rides Kambles, and Sketches in Texas. 
By Charles Hooton—The Cornopeau—The History of 
Woman ia England—Re port ef Accidents in Coal Mines 
—Pretry — Literary Register; National Distress, its 
Causes and Remedies, &c. 

Witttam Tair, Ediaburgh; Stmpxin, MarsHace, and 
Co. Loudon. 


RITISH INSTITUTION EXHIBI- 
TION, 1843.— A Complete Guide to the Leading 
Pict ures contained in this Exhibition, will be found in 
No. 5) of THE ART-UNION; a Monthly Journal of 
the Five Arts, Price Is. to be issued on Ist March. T e 
Sem: Number will Contain the First of a Series f 
Papers, entitled “ Memories of Pictures—James Bariy. ’ 
By Mrs. S.C. Hall. Together with the Cartoon Com- 
pet tion—Art in Continental State 3—Biography : T. C. 
Ho fland. By bis Widow—The New Houses of Parlia- 
me ut -The Roy: al Aca Moms Elections—The Art-Uniou 
of London: its Legality or Lilegality, &e. &e. 
*,* The Work is especially recommended to Families, 
ia which the Arts are studied as sources of rational and 
intellectual en). vyment. —Oflice, 132, Fleet Street. 


I. IL. Mr. 

















Now “Publishing ig, in Weekly Nambers, Price 3d. or in 
Monthly Parts, Illustcated by Herman. Part IL. will 
be Ready on the Ist of March, Price Ls. Ld. 

IiE CHRONICLES of the CARE- 
WORN; or, WALKS AND WANDERINGS. 
By Epwarp West. 
ConTENTSs. 

TheUndying Remembrance | The Hopeless Autobiogra- 

Death of the Beloved pher 

The Poisoned Shafts of Love | The Hovel of the Poor Blind 

Tale of an Awful Fire The Stone of Memorial 

The Maniac The Song of the Bird 
** The style of the Author, who is already favourably 

known in the literary world, is nervous, eloquent, aud 

sententious. The tale before us induces us to anticipate 
the following number with impatience.”—Blackwyod's 

Ladies’ Magaz ine 
Cunnincuim and Mortmer, Publishers, 

Street, Trafalgar Square, London. 


COMIC NURSERY TALES. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. in fancy binding, 
I 


ACK THE GIANT KILLER, 
IN HUMOUROUS VERSE. 
By the Author of the ‘‘ Comic Latin Grammar.” 
With 20 Illustrations by Leecs. 
I] 





Adelaide 





Also, a Pecan. ree eT 2s. Gd. of 
BLUEBEARD 
By the Author of the ‘ New Tale of a Tub.” 
Illustrated by Caowquint, CHErater, and Perit, 


Already Published, Price 2s. @d. each, 
SLEEPING BEAUBY IN THE WOOD. 
By the Author of ‘ R@bifison Crusoe.” 
Illustrated by F. Hervigv, and Crowguilr. 
IV. 


EXTTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
By the Author of the ‘* New Tale ofa Tub.” 
London: Wa. S. Oar and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 








London: Printed by Joseru Cuayton, of No.7, Wiudsor 
Court Strand; aud Pablished by him at No. 9, Wel- 





Ricaaxy Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


lington Street, Straud, sarvrvay, 25th reBrvuary 1843, 











